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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

7he  foll(rj)ing  Letter,  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  nvas  ^written  at  the 
defre  of  a  gentleman,  nuhofe  Curioftty  mjas  eagerly  turned  towards  that. 
fubjeH*  It  nvas  conceived  to  he  fatis factory  and  valuable*,  and  it  is 
fioou  laid  before  the  Public, from  a  Jirong  perfuafion  that  it  may  be  of 
*  very  general  advantage* 

.  SIR,  ,  ^  r - 

IN  the  Ihort  interview  which  I  had  with  you,  no  Ihtisfaftoiy 
folution  ^ould  be  given  of  the  queftion  which  you  propofed 
to  me I  mean..  What  was  the  beft  method  of  educating  a  per- 
fon  deprived  of  fight  ?  Much,  I  told  you,  depended  on  his  forr 
tune ;  much  upon  his  temper  and  genius  ;  for  unlefs  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  were  known,  every  anfwer  which  could  be  given  to  your 
quellion  muft  be  extremely  general,  and  of  confequence  ex¬ 
tremely'  fuperficial.  Beiides,  the  talk  is  fo  much  more  arduous, 
becaufe.,  whoever  attempts  it  can  expert  to  derive  no  afliftance 
from  thofe  who  hav«  written  upon  education  before  him :  And 
though  the  blind  have  expelled  in  more  than  one  fcicnce,  yet 
except  in  the  cafe  of  Saunderfon,profeiror,of  mathematics  in  the 
univeriity  of  Cambridge,  concerning  whom  we  (hall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  them- 
have  been  conduced  to  that  degree  of  eminence,  at  which  they/ 
arrived,  upon  a  premeditated  plan.  One  fhould  rather  imagine, 
that  they  have  been  led  through  the  general  courfe  and  ordina* 
ry  forms  of  difeipline,  and  th^t,  if  any  circumftances.were  fa-' 
vourable  to  their  genius,  they  rather  proceeded  from  accident 
^an  defign. 
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Tins  fa£l:,  If  not  fupported  by  irrefragable  evid^jice,  flioulc!, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  have  been  fupprefTed.  When 
contemplated  by  a  man  of  benevolence  and  underftanding,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  guefs .  whether  his  mortification  or  aftonifiiment 
would  ba  moft  fenfibly  felt.  If  a  heart  that  glows  with  real 
philanthropy  muft  feel  for  the  whole  vital  creation,  and  become, 
in  feme  meafure,  the  fenjoriutn  of  every  frffering  inCedl  or  reptile, 
how  muft  our  fympathy  increafe  in  tendernefs  and  force,  when 
the  diftrefled  individuals  of  our  own  fpecies  become  its  obje<fts  ? 
hicr  do  the  blind  bear  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole  com- 
tnunity,  as  even,  in  a  political  view,  to  be  negledled.  But  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  political  crime,  the  punilhment  returns  upon 
the  fociety  in  which  it  is  committed.  For  thofe  abandoned  and 
unimproved  beings,  who,  under  the  influence  of  proper  culture 
and  difeipline,  might  have  fucceftfully  concurred  in  producing 
and  augmenting  the  general  welfare,  become  the  nuifances  and 
burdens  of  thofe  very  focieties  who  have  negledtcd  them. 

.  There  is  perhaps  no  rank  of  beings  in  the  fcnfible  univerfe, 
who  have  fuffered  from  nature  or  accident,  more  meritorious  of 
public  compaffion,  or  better  qurdified  to  repay  its  generous  exer¬ 
tions,  than  the  blind.  They  are  meritorious  of  compaflion ;  for 
their  fphere  of  adlion  and  obfervation  is  infinitely  more  limited, 
than  that  of  the  deaf,  the  lame,  or  of  thofe  who  labour  under 
any  other  corporeal  infirmity  confident  with  he^th.  They  are 
better  qualified  to  repay  any  friendly  interpofition  for  their  hap- 
pinefs ;  becaufe,  free  from  the  diftradion  which  attends  that 
multiplicity  of  objefts  and  purfuits  that  are  continually  obvious  to 
the  fight,  they  are  more  attentive  to  their  own  internal  oecono- 
my ;  to  the  particular  notices  of  good  and  evil  imprelfed  on  their 
hearts;  and  to  that  peculiiu*  province  in  which  they  are  circum- 
feribed  by  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  their  powers. 

It  was  formerly  hinted  in  converfatien,  that  if  the  pupil  ftlould 
not  be  placed  in  eafy  circumftances,  muftc  is  his  readreft  and 
moft  probable  refourcc.  Civil  and  ecciefiaftical  employments 
have  either  fomeihing  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the  invincible 
prejudices  of  mankind,  which  render  them  almoft  intirely  innac- 
ceflible  to  thole  who  have  loft  the  ufe  ot  fight.  No  liberal  and 
cultivated  mind  can  entertain  the  leaft  hcfitation  in  concludipg, 
that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  even  in 
the'  politivc  inititutions  of  genuine  religion,  repugnant  to  the  i- 
deaoi  a  blind  clergy  man,  Bftt  the  novelty  of  the  piiaenomenon, 
while  it  aftonilhes  vulgar  and  contracted  underltandings,  in¬ 
flames  their*  zeal  to  rage  and  madhefs.'  Bcfidcs,  the  adventiti- 
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^us  trappings  and  ceremonies  afFumed  by  fome  churches  as  the 
^rappery  of  religion,  would,  according  to  thefe  fyftems,  render  • 
-^e  facerdotal  office  painful,  if  not  impradicable,  to  the  blind. 

I  have,  fome  years  ago,  read  of  a  blind  gentleman,  dclcended 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam,  who,  in  the  city  of  Bruffiels,  was, 
with  high  approbation,  created  dodior  of  laws ;  but  from  that 
period  he  feems  to  have  been  loft  in  impenetrable  obfcnrity.; 
nor  do  we  hear  that  he  ever  exerted  thofe  diftinguifhed  talents 
in  courts  of  judicature.  There  can,  however,  be  no  do^^bt,  thait 
a  blind  man  may  difcharge  the  office  of  a  chamber-counfel  with 
fuccefs ;  but,  as  a  barrifter,  his  difficulties  become  more  formida¬ 
ble,  if  not  abfolutely  infuperable.  For  he  Ihould  remember  all 
■the  fources,  whether  in  natural  equity  or  pofitive  inftitutions, 
whether  in  common  or  ftatutory  law,  from  whence  his  argu¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  drawn.  He  muft  be  able  to  fpecify,and  to  ar¬ 
range,  in  their  proper  order,  all  the  materia!  objedlons  of  his  an- 
tagonifts  :  Thefe  he  muft  like  wife  anfwer  as  they  were  propofed, 
r^ternpore. 

When,  therefore,  you  conftder  how  difficult  it  is  to  tem¬ 
per  the  natural  aftbciations  of  memory  with  the  artificial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  judgment,  the  defultory  flights  of  imagination 
with  the  calm  and  regular  deductions  of  reafon,  the  energy  and 
perturbation  qf  paffion  with  the  coolnefs  and  tranquillity  of  de¬ 
liberation,  you  will  form  fome  idea  of  the  arduous  talk  which 
•every  blind  man  muft  atchieve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue  the 
Jaw  as  a  profeffion.  Perhaps  affi fiances  might  be  drawn  frora 
Cicero’s  treatife  on  Topics  and  on  Invention,  which,  if  happily 
applied  and  improved,  might  leflen  the  difparity  of  a  blind  man 
to  others,  but  could  never  place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
his  brethren.  And  it  ought  to  be  fixed  as  an  inviolable  maxim. 
That  no  blind  man  ought  ever  to  engage  in  any  province  in  • 
.which.it  IS  not  in  his  power  to  excel.  This  may  at  firft  fight 
appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  explained.  For  the  confei- 
•oufnefs  of  the  obvious  advantages  poflefled  by  others,  habitually 
pre-difpofes  a  blind  man  to  defpondency;  and  if  he  ever  gives 
Avay  to  defpair,  (which  he  will  be  too  apt  to  do  when  purfuing 
aiiy.acquifition  where  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than 
himfelf)  adieu,  for  ever  adieu,  to  all  proficiency.  His  foul  fi  iks 
into  irretrievable  depreffion;  abortive  attempts  inceftantly 
prey  upon  his  ■fpirit;  and  he  no^lpnly  lofes  that  vigour  and  ela- 
ilicity  of  mind,  which  are  neceflary  to  carry  him  through  life,  but 
that  patience  and  ferenity  which  alone  cap  qualify  him  to  enjoy 
iu 
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In  this  detail  of  the  learned  profeflions,  I  have  mtentionally 
omitted  phyfic;  becaufe  the  obftacles  which  a  blind  man  mtift 
encounter,  whether  in  *  the  theory,  or  pradlice  of  that  art,  are 
better  known  to  you  than  myfelf.  From  this,  therefore,-  let  us 
•pafs  to  more  general  fubjefls. .  '  *  . 

I  have  formerly  hmted,  that  the  blind  were  objefls  of  •  com- 
.pafiicn^  becaufc  their  fpheres  of  aftion  and  obfervation  were  li¬ 
mited;  and  this  is  certainly  true.  For  what  is  human  exigence, 
in  its  prefent  (late, if  you  deprive  It  of  adion  and  contemplation? 
.Nothing  then  remains,  but  the  diftinftion  which  we  derive 
from  form,  or  from  fenlitive  and  loco-motive  powers.  But  for 
thefe,  unlefs  diredled  to  happier  ends  by  fuperior  faculties,  few 
rational  beings  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  grateful,  '  The  moft 
important  view,  therefore,  which  we  can  entertain  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.  Is  to  redrefs,  as  effedlually  as 
pcffiblc,  the  natural  disadvantages  with  which  he  is  incumbered; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  enlarge,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fphere  of 
Ills  knowledge  and  a<5tivity.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  inv 
provement  of  his  intelledlual,  imaginative,  or  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers  ;  hnd  ‘which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  moft  afllduoufly  cultivated, 
the  genius  of  every  individual  alone  can  determine.  Were  men 
to  judge  of  things  by  their  intrinfic  natures,  lefs  would  be  eic- 
pe<5led  from  the  blind  than  others.  But,  liy  fome  pernicious  and 
unaccountable  prejudice,  people  generally  hope  to  find  them 
either  poiTefTed  of  preternatural  talents,  or  more  attentive  to 
thofe  which  they  have,  than  others.  For  it  was  not  Rochefter’i 
opinion  alone, 

'  ‘  That  if  one  fenfe  fnould  be  lupprels’d. 

It  but  retires  into  the  red.’ 

Hence  it  uniucklly  happens,  that  blind  'men,  who,  in  commom 
life,  are  too  often  regarded  as  raree-ftiews,  when  they  do  not 
■gratify  the  extravagant  expedlations  of  their  fpedlators,  too  fre¬ 
quently  fink  in  the  general  opinion^  and  appear  much  lefs  confi- 
derable  and  meritorious  than  they  really  are.  This  general  dif¬ 
fidence  at  once  deprh'-es  them  both  of  opportunity  and  fpirit  to 
exert  themfelves,  and  they  defeend,  at  laft,  to  that  degree  of  in- 
fignificance  in  which  the  public  eftimatc  has  fixed  them.  From 
the  original  dawnings,  therefore,  of  reafon  and  , fpirit,  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  tutors  of  the  blind'ooght  to  inculcate  this  maxim,'  that 
it  is  their  indifpenfible  duty  to  excel;  and  that  It  is  abfolutely  in 
their  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  eminence.  To  imprefs 
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this  notion  on"  their,  minds,  the  firft  objedts  prefented  to  their 
obferv‘ation,  and  the  firft  methods  of  improvement  applied  to  ' 
their  underftanding,  ought,  with  no  great  difficulty,  to  be  com- 
prehenfible  by  thofe  internal  powers  and  external  fenfes  which 
they  poflefs.  Not  that  I  .w^ould  render  improvement  quite  eafy 
to  them,  if  fuch  a  plan  were  poffible.  For  all  difficulties  which 
are  not  really  or  apparently  infuperable,  heighten  the  charms, 
or  enhance  the  value  of  thofe  acquifitions  which  they  feem  to 
retard.  But,  care  ftxoald  be  taken  rhat  thefe  difficulties  be  not' 
magnified  or  exaggerated  by  imagination;  for  it  has  before 
been  mentioned,  that  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe  of  their  own 
incapacity,  and  confequently  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  defpair  con¬ 
tinually  awake  in  their  minds.  For  this  realbn,  as  well  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  more  independent,  parents  and  relations  ought  never 
to  be  too  ready  in  offering  their  alliftance  to  the  blind  in  any 
office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquifition  which  they 
can  procure  for  themfeives,  whether  they  are  prompted  by  a- 
mulement  or  neceffity.  Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted  to  walk 
through  the  neighbourhood  without  a  guide;  not  only  though 
he  fhould  run  loine  hazard,  but  even  though  he  ftiould  fuffer 
fome  pain. 

If  he  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be  denied  the  ufe  of 
cdge-tools  piilC  ft  is  better  that  he  fhould’lofe  a  little  blood,  or 
even  break  a  bone,  than  be  perpetually  confined  to  the  fame 
place,  debilitated  in  his  frame,  and  depreffed  in  his  mind.  Such 
a  being  can  have  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weaknefs 
and  become  his  own  tormentor,  or  to  transfer  to  others  all  the 
malignity  and  peevifhnefs  arifing  from  the  natural,  adventitious, 
or  imaginary  evils,  which  he  feels.  Scars,  fractures,  and  diflo- 
cations  in  his  body,  are  trivial  misfortunes,  compared  with  im- 
beciiiity,  timidity,  or  fretfulnefs  of  mind.  Befides  the  fenfible 
and  dreadful  effects  which  ina<51ivity  muft  have  in  relaxing  the 
nerves,  and  conioquently  in  depreffing  the  fpirits,  nothing  can 
be  more  produdlive  of  jealoufy,  envy,  peevifhnefs,  and  every  paf- 
fion  that  corrodes  the  foul  to  agony,  than  a  painful  impreffiou 
of  dependence  on  others,  and  of  infufficiency  for  our  own  hap- 
pinels. '  This  impreffion  which,  even  in  his  moft  improved  ftate, 
will  be  too  deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  redoubled  by 
that  utter  incapacity  of  adion,  whjch  muft  refult  from  the  of¬ 
ficious  humanity  of  thofe  who  woulj^nticipate  or  fupply  all  his 
wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions,  who  would  do  or  pro¬ 
cure  every  thing  for  him  without  his  own  interpofitioh.  It  is  the 
courfe  of  nature  that  blind  people  fhould  fufviye  their  parents ; 
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'  0>*,  it  may  happen  that  they  ihoulii  furvlvc  thofe  who,  by  the  titi 
of  biood  or  nature,  are  more  immediately  interefted  in  their  hap* 
pine&.  When,  therefore,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  world  m 
general,  fuch  exigencies  as  they  themlelves  cannot  redrefs,  will 
be  coldly  and  languidly  fupplied  by  others.  Their  expedations 
will  be  high  and  frequent,  their  difappointments  many  and  fen- 
lible.  Their  petitions  will  often  be  refufed,  feldom  fuUy  grati¬ 
fied,  and  even  when  granted,  the  conceflTion  wUl  often  be  fo  un¬ 
graceful,  as  to  render  its  want  infinitely  more  tolerable  than  its 
fruition.  For  aid  dwfe  reafons,  I  repeat  it  once  more,  {it  can 
never  be  too  frequently  reiterated),  that, in  the  formation  of  a 
blind  man,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direct  than  fuperfcde  his  o\vn 
exertions.  From  the  tkne  that  he  can  move  and  feel,  let  him 
be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigencies,  to  drefs  and  feed  him- 
felf,  to  run  from  place  to  place,  either  for  exercife,  or  in  purfuit 
of  his  own  toys  or  neceffaries. 

' '  In  thefe  excurfions,  however,  it  will  be  highly  proper  for  his  pa¬ 
rent  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions  -at  a  diftance,  without 
feeming  to  watch  over  him.  A  vigilance  too  apparent,  may  im- 
prefs  him  with  a  notionithat  m'alignity,or  fotne  other  felfi(h  motive, 
may  have  produced  it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
tuch  as  we  incur  by  rivers,  precipices,  &c.  thofe  who  are  intruft- 
ed  with  the  blind  will  find  it  neither  neceflary  nor  expedient  to 
make  their  vigilance  a  lecret.  They  ought  then  to  acquaint 
their  pupil,  that  they  are  prefent  with  him,  and  to  interpofe 
for  his  prefervation  whenever  his  temerity  renders  It  neceffary. 

■  But  objefls  of  a  nature 'lefs  noxious,  which  may  give  him  fome 
pain, without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation,  may,  with  de- 
iign,  be  thrown  in  his  way ;  providing,  however,  that  this  defign 
be  always  induftrioufly  concealed.  For,  his  own  experience  of 
their  bad  effedls  will  be  an  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  fenfible 
monitor,  than  the  a^ratft  and  frigid  couniels  of  any  advifer 
whatever; 

For  the  encouragement  of  fuch  parents  as  chufe  to  take  thefe 
advices,  let  me  inform  them,  that  tho’,  till  the  age  of  20,fome  blind 
perfons  were  onmoft  occafions  permitted  to  walk,  to  run,  to  play  at  ' 
iarge,  they  have  yet  efcaped,  without  any  corporeal  injury,  from 
thefe  excurfions,*  Parents  of  middle,  or  of  higher  rank,  who 
are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  blind  children,  ought,  by  all  pof- 
fible  means,  to  keep  them  ottt  of  vulgar  company.  The  herd  of 
mankind  ^ave  a  wanton  malignity,  which  eternally  impels  them 
to  itnpofe  upon*  the  blind,  and  to  enjoy  the  painful  fituations  in 
^  which  thefe  impoficions  place*  them*  This  is  a  ftrii^ure  upon  | 
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the  humafilty  of  my  fpecles,  which  nothing  but  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  didates  of  benevolence  could  have  extorted  from  me. 
But  I  have  fuffered  fe  much  from  this  diabolical  mirth  in  my 
own  perfon,  that  it  is  natural  for ,  me,  by  aU  the  means  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  its  vidims. 

Blind  people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the  levity  and 
ignorance,  than  from  the  feihlhnefs  and  ill-nature  of  mankuKi. 
In  fcrious  and  important  negotiations,  pride  and  conupafEoa  fu- 
fpend  the  efforts  of.  knavery  of  I'pleen;  and  that  very  infirmity, 
which  fo  frequently  renders  the  blind  defrncelefs  to  the  arts  of 
the  infidious,  or  to  the  attempts  of  malice,  is  a  powerful  incen*- 
tive  to  pity,  which  is  capable  of  difarming  fury  itfelf^  Villainy, 
which  often,  piques  itfelf  more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it  pre^ 
.vails,  than  upon  the  advantages  which  it  "obtains,  may  often 
with  contempt  rejed  the  blind,  as  fubjeds  beneath  the  dignity  of 
its  operation  ;  but  the  ilimatured  buffoon,  confiders  the  moft 
malicious  effedsof  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jeft,  without  refleding 
on  the  fhame  or  indignation  which  they  infpire  when  inflided 
on  a  fenfible  temper. 

But,  vulgar  credulity  and  ignorance  are  no  lefs  dangerous  to 
thole  who  want  fight,  than  the  falfe  and  mechanical  wit-fo  uni- 
verfally  pradifed  in  common  life.  -  We  know,  we  fympatheti- 
cally  feel  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  . every  illiterate  mind,  to  relate 
or  to  believe  whatever  is  marvellous  and  dreadful.  Thefe  im- 
preffions,  when  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated  by  aH 
the  confpiring  efforts  of  mature  reafon  and  confirmed  experience. 
Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attempted  to  break  the  alliance 
between  darknefs  and  fpedres,  were  certainly  ihfpired  by  lauda¬ 
ble  motives.  But  they  muft  give  us  leave  to  afferl,  that  there  is 

I  a  natural  and  effential  connedion  betwixt  night  and  orcus.  Were 
we  endowed  with  fenfes  to  advertife  us  of  every  noxious  objed 
before  its  contiguity  could  render  it  formidable,  our  panics 
would  probably  be  lefs  frequent  and  fenfible  than  we  really  feel 
them.  Darknefs  and  filence,  therefore,  have  fomething  dread¬ 
ful  in  them,  becaufe  tl^ey  fuperfede  the  vigilance  of  thofe  fenfes 
which  give  us  the  earlieft  notices  of  things.  If  you  talk  to  a 
blind  boy  of  invifible  beings,  let  benevolence  be  an  infeparable 
ingredient  in  their  charader.  You  may, nf  you  pleafe,  tell  him 
of  departed  fpirits,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  furviving 
friends  ;  of  miniftering  angels,  who  defeend  with  pleafure  from 
heaven  to  execute  the  purpofes  of  thiir  Maker’s  benignity ;  you 
may  even  regale  his  imagination  with  the  fportive  gqmbols  and 

,  '  innocent  frolics  of  fairies ;  but  let  him  hear  asfeldom  as  pofiible, 
^  •  even 
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even  m  ftories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabulous,  of  plaintive 
.  ghofls,  vindidive  fiends,  or  avenging  furies.  They  felze  and 
pre-occupy  every  avenue  of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul; 
nor  are  they  eafily  difpoflefied.  Sooner  fiiould  I  hope  to  exor- 
cife  a  ghofi,  or  appeafe  a  fury,  than  to  obliterate  their  images  in 
,  a  warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where  they  have  been  habi¬ 
tually  imprefled.  If  horrors  of  this  kind  (hould  agitate  the  heart 
of  a  blind  boy,  (which  may  happen  notwithftanding  the  moft 
firenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  it,)  the  ftories  which  he  has 
heard  will  be  moft  efiPedlually  diferedited  by  ridicule.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  b^  cautioufly  applied,  by  gentle  and  delicate  grada¬ 
tions.  If  he  is  infpired  with  terror  by  effe<fts  upon  his  fenfes,  the 
caufes  of  which  he  pannot  inveftigate,  indefatigable  pains  muft  be 
taken  to  explain  thefe  phaenomena,  and  to  confirm  that  expli¬ 
cation,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  teftimony  of  his  own  fen¬ 
fes  and  his  own  experience.  The  exertion  of  his  loco-motive  and 
mechanical  powers  (the  rights  of  which  I  have  formerly  endeat^ 
voured  to  aflert,)  will  fenfibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  fears. 

His  inventive  faculties  ought  likewife  to  tTe  indulged  with  the 
lame  freedom.  The  data  which  they,  explore  may  be  prelented 
’  in,  inch  a  Hiannef,  as  to  render  difeoveries  eafy ;  but  ftill  let 
invention  be  allowed  to  co-operate.  The  internal  triumph 
and  exultation  which  the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment 
and  conviction  of  new  truths,  heightens  their  charms,  imprelTes 
them  deep  on  the  memory,  and  gives  them  an  influence  in  prac^ 
tice,  which  they  could  not  otherWife  have  boafted. 

"There  are  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  whofe  views  and  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  ftriCtly  confined-  to  one  province,  and  whofe 
converfation  is,  of  confequence,  limited  and  technical.  Thefe, 
in  literary  intercourfe,  or  falhionable  life,  are  treated  with  uni-» 
vcrfal  contempt,  and  branded  with  the  odious  name  fpf  mere  men 
of  bufinefs.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  converfation  of  fuch 
ftould  prove  naufeous.and  difgufting.  It  wQuld^be  arrogance 
in  them  to  exped,  that  indifferent  perfons  fhould  either  enter  in¬ 
to  their  private  interefts  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  craft,  with 
a  warmth  equal  to  their  own.  I  have  known  the  intrufion  of 
fuch  a  perfon  involve  a  numerous  company  in  gloom,  and  ter¬ 
minate  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  agreeable  difeourfe  in 
lazy  yawning  and  difeontented  filence.  Of  all  innocent  charap- 
ters  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  blind;  becaufe,  of  all  others, 
it  i?  the  charader  which  run  the  greateft  hazard  of  adopt¬ 
ing.  The  liinitation  of  their  powers  naturally  contrads  their 
ykws  and  purfuits^  and,  as  it  were,  concenterjs  their  whole  intel- 

ledual 
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)e<9ual  faw:ulties  in  oncj  or,  at  beft,  in  few  pbjefts,  Care  (hould 
therefore  be  t^kea  to  afford  the  mind  a  theatre  for  its  exerti-!* 
ops,  as  CKtepfive  as  poffible,  without  diverting  it  from  on^ 
end,  which*  ia  order  to  excel,  it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  pro* 
fpeft,  .  '  '  : 

There  are  .few  fciences  in  which  the  blind  have  not 
guilhed  themfrlves.  Even  thpfe  whofe  acquilitions  fe^^  effen* 
tially  to  depend  upon  vifipn,  have  at  laft  yielded  to  genius  and 
indiiftry,  though  deprived, of  that  advantage.  •  Mr-  Saunc^rfon# 
whom  I  formerly  named,  has^left  behind  him  .  the  moA  ftriicing 
evidences  of  aftonilhing  proficiency  in  thofe  retired  and  abftra^t 
branches  of  mathematics  which  appeared  lead  accehible  to  per*.  . 
fons  ot  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  and  painting,  are^not,  perhaps,^ 
the  nioft  pra(aicable  arts  for  a  blind  man;  yet  is, he  not  excluded 
from  the  pleafmg  creation  and  cxtenfive  regions  of  fancy.  How¬ 
ever  unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abfi:ra<3  philofopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more,  certain  in  fafr,  than  that  a  blind  man  may, 
by  the  infpiration  of  the  mufes,  or,  to  ftrip  the  figure*  of  its  my.- 
thological  drefs,  may,  by  the  efforts  of  a  cultivated  genius,  ex¬ 
hibit  in  poetry  the  moil  natural  images  and  animated  deferip- 
tions,even  of'vifible  obje^s,  without  either  incurring  Or  defer* 
ving  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm.  '  ,  r-- 

In  the  fifter  art  of  mufic,  there  are  at  prefent  living*  and  noble 
inftances,  how  far  the  blind  may  proceed.  For  Saunderfon’s; 
method  of  calculation,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  fee  the, 
account  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  own  treatife  on 
.  that  fubjeS  :  See  alfo,  Lettres  fur  les  aveuglesy  a  I'tifige  ds  ceux  qul: 
voiefit,  par  M,  Diderot,  I  am  informed,  that  thefe  letters  are  late* 
ly  tranllated  into  Engliih.  By  the  board  and  pins  there  menti** 
oned,  Sannderfon  is  not  only  faid  to  have  p>erforfned  all  his  nu-, 
merical  operations,  but  even  to  have  conilruded  all  his  rectili¬ 
neal  figures.  In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fuch  as  conic 
fe<5lions,  the  fame  folid  figures  which  are  mediums  of  perception 
to  thofe  who  fee,  may  perform  the  f^me  nfeful  office  to  the 
blind*  But,' for  the  ftrufrure  of  fuperficial  figures,  I  Ihould  ima¬ 
gine,  that  a  kind  of  matter  might  be  found  foft  enough  to  be 
eafiiy  fufccptible  of  irnpreffions,  yet  hard  enough  to  retain  them 
till  effaced  by  an  equal  preffure.  SuppoJe,  for  infiance,  a  t*tbje 
were  formed,  four  foot  broad,  and  eight  in  length ;  for  the  fi¬ 
gures,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fenfibk  to  the  touch,  ought  to 
be  larger  than  ordinary.  Buppofr  this  table  had  brims,  or  a 
moulding  round  it,  rifing  half  an  inch  above  tlie  furfaceS  Let  ihe 
whole  expanfe  then  be  filled  with  wax,  and  the  furface  above 
VoL.  II,  4  R  preffed 
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preflcJ  extremely  even  with  a  poliflied  board,  formed  exa^lly  td* 
fit  the  fpace  within  the  mouldings.  This  board  wilb  always  be 
necelJary  to  efface  the'  figures  employed  in  former  propofitions, 
and  prepare  the  furface  for  new  ones.  I  think  I  have  pondered 
the  minuted:  inconveniencies  that  can  arife  from  this  method 
of  delineating  and  conceiving  geometrical  truths;  and,  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  table  appears  to  me  the  beft  and  the  lead  trouble- 
fome  apparatus  which  a  blind  man  can  ufe.  I  can  fee  no  rea- 
fon,  why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  topography  might  not 
be  conveyed  to  him  in  the  (ame  manner,  byfpheres,  compofed  of^ 
or  covered  with  the  fame  imprefllble  matter.  The  knowledge 
of  adronomy  might  Kkcwife  be  of  infinite  ufe^  both  by  enlarging 
his  ideas  of  the  univerfe,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and  more 
confirmed  impreffions  of  that  energy  by  which  the  dars  are 
moved,  and  of  that  defign  by  which  their  motions  are  regula¬ 
ted.  -But  thele  objeAs  are  too  Vad ;  their  didances,  their  mag¬ 
nitudes,  their  periods  of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  mind,  or  impreffed  in  the  memory,  without  fen- 
fible  mediums.'*  Tor  this  purpofe,  an  orrery,  or  fome  machine  of 
a  fimilar  condrudlion,  will  be  indifpenfibly  requifite.  • 

The  fcience  of  caufes  and  effe(ds  might  likewife  yield  him  the 
mod  fublime  and  rational  entertainment  of  which  an  intelligent 
being,  in  its  prefent  date,  is  fufceptible.  By  this^  he  might  enter 
into  the  lawsi  the  viciflitudes,  the  oeconomy  of  nature.  Nor  is  it 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  fhouid  be  an  ocular  witnefs  of  the 
experiments  by  which  thele  laws  are  detected  and  explained.  He 
may  fafely  take  them  for  granted  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  parti¬ 
cular  experiment  fhouid  prove  fai chiefs,  he  may,  from  general 
principles,  be  able  to  difeover  its  fallacy,  whether  in  the  nature 
of  the  ^abje<d,  the  inaptitude  of  the  indruments,  or  the  procefsof 
the  execution.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  various  ratios  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  forces,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  he  may  calcu¬ 
late  and  afeertain  by  the  fame  means,  and  in  the  fame  method,  fo 
happily  ufed  by  Saunderfon.  . 

Moral  and  theological  knowledge,  he  may  eafily  obtain,  either 
from  books,  or  indru<dions  delivered  viva  voce.  ’  The  lad,  if  com¬ 
municated  by  one,  who  underdands  and  feels  the  fubjedl,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  perfpicuity  and  fenfibility,  are  infinitely  the 
mod  eligible.  By  morals,  I  would  not  merely  be  underdood  to 
mean  a  regular  and  inculpable  feries  of  adlion,  but  the  proper 
exertion,  and  habitual  arrangement  of  the  whole  internal'  oeco¬ 
nomy,  of  which  external  addons  are  no  more  than  mere  expref- 
fions,  and  from  which  the  bighed  and  mod  permanent,  happi- 

nefe 
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Ticfs  alone  can  proceed.  By  theology,  I  do  not  mean  that  fy^e- 
matic  or  fcholaltic  jargon,  which  too  frequently  ufurps  its  vene¬ 
rable  name  ;  but  thofe  fublime  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  government  of  a  fupreme  Being,  whether  difboverable  by 
nature  or  revealed  in  feripture,  which  inforce  every  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  which  teach  us  what  is  the  ultimate  good  of  oxir 
nature,  which  determine  our  efforts,  and  animate  our  hopes  in 
purfuing  this  moft  important  of  all  objei5ts.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  the  arts  and  fciences  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied 
to  religion :  *  Nam  caetera,  neque  temporum  funt,  neque  aeta- 

*  turn  omnium,  neque  locorum;  at  haec  (India  adolefcentiam  a- 

*  lunt,  fenedlutem  obledtant,  fecundas  res  ornant,  adverfis  perfu- 
‘  gium  ac  folatium  praebent  r.Deledtant  domi,  non  impediunt  fo- 

*  ris;  perno(51ant  nobifeum,  perigrinantur,  rufticantur.’  To  this 
‘  maybe  added^  that  the  joys  of  religion  are  forever  adequate  to  the 

larged  capacity  of  a  finite  and  progreflive  intelligence ;  and  as 
they  are  boundlefs  in  extent,  fo  they  are  endlefs  in  duration.  I 
have  already,  more  than  once,  obferved  that  the  foul  of  a  blind 
man  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and.dejeftiouu  Where, 
therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  copious,  intimate,  permanent,  and 
eflicacious  fource  of  comfort  than  in  religion  ?  Let  this,  there¬ 
fore,  be  inculcated  with  the  utmod  care  and  afiiduity.  Let  the 
whole  force  of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  Ihewing  him  that  it  is  rea- 
fonable.  Let  all  the  nobled  affe<dions  of  the  heart  be  employed 
in  recommending  it  as  amiable;  for  I  will  venture  to  affert,  that 
the  votary  of  religion  alone  is  the  man  , 

Ji fraflus  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinae, 

*  *  i*  i  > 

When  the  fituation  of  the  blind,  and  its  natural  effeds  upon 
their  chara<der  are  confidered ;  when  we  reflect  how  exquifite  their 
didreffes,  how  pungent  their  difappointments,  how  fenfible  their 
regrets,  how  tedious  and  gloomy  their  periods  of  folitude ;  we 
mud  be  wretches  indeed,  if  we  can  grudge  either  labour  or  cx- 
pcnce  in  procuring  them  every  fource  of  entertainment,  which, 
when  procured,  remains  in  their  own  power,  and  yields  what  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  termed  felf-derived  enjoyment,  Thefe  amufe- 
ments  are  prolific  of  niimberlefs  advantages :  They  afford  us  at 
once  entertainment  and  exertion  :  •  They  teach  us  to  explore  a 
thoufand  refources  for  prefervatiou  and  improvement,  ‘which 
would  otherwife  haVe  efcaped  our  attention  :  They  render  us 
awake  and  fenilble  to  a  tbewfand  notices,  both  of  external  ard 

•  int  • 
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intelledual  objcfls,  which  would  otHerwife  hare  pafled 
ved. 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded,  without  mentioning  philological 
learning,  though  I  know  It  to  be  attainable,  by  the  blind,  in  a' 
high  degree,  and  though  I  am  confcfdus  of  its  importance,  both 
to  their  ufe'  and  ornament.  But  as  it  is  not  indifpenfkblc,  and 
as  its  arquifition  is  tedious  and  operofe,  I  thought  it  lefs  neceffa- 
ry  to  be  early  and  minutely  fpccified.  We  catihot  doubt,  that 
learning  different  languages  adds  to  ‘the  treafure  of.  our  id^as, 
and'rehders  thofe  \^hich  ‘  we  ‘ poffefs  more  clear  and  definite. 
It  muft  be  acknO\tdedged  that  the  pofTeffion  of  other  languages 
elucidates  oiir  own. '  The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fcience 
are  exotic  \  and  without  deafly  underftanding  thofe,  we  cannot 
properly  pofTefs  the  ideas  of  which  they  are.  the  vehicles.  But 
thefe  motives  are  common  to  every  candidate  for  philological 
improvement  with  the  blind. 

The  art  of  rCafoning,  the  knbwledge  of  hiftory,  and  a  tafle  for 
the  beltes  afe  e^fily  attainable  by  the  blind ;  and  as  they  arq 

copious  funds  of* fetertainment,  {hey  fhould  be  inculcated,  though 
at  the  expeftce  of  confiderable  care  and  labour. 

The  rfelations'pf  pCMons  fubje^ed  to  this  misfortune,  if  in  eafy 
drcumftanCes,  '^ill  find  it  highly  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  their  charge,  to  feleft  foriie  one  among  his  coevals,  of  a  found 
Underftaficling,  a  iWeet  and  patient  temper,  a  docile  mind,  a 
•U^arm  heart,  and  a  communicative  difpofttiom  Thefe  two  fhould 
be  taught  to  find  their  intereft  Und  happinefs  in  their  Connec¬ 
tion  one  with  another.  Their  bed,  their  board,  their  walks, 
their  entertainments,  their  leifons,  ftould  be  common.  Thefe 
are  the  befl  eyes  with  which  ai  t  can  endue  a  blind  man,  and,  if 
properly  feleded,  they  will  yield  very  little  in  utility, and  perfec¬ 
tion  to  thofe  of  nature;  nay,  at  fome  jundures,  they  may  be  pre*». 
ferabk.  *  i  , 

If  the  blind  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their  own  powers 
for  bread,  I  have  already  pointed  out  mufie  as  their  eafiefl  and 
inoft  obvious  province ;  but  let  it  at  the  fame  time  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  mediocrity,  in  this  art,  may  prove  the  bittereft  and  niofl 
cffedual  curfe  which  a  parent  can  inflid  upon  his  offspring,  as  it 
fubjeds  them  to  every  vicious  impreffion  or  hi^bit,  which  may  be 
imbibed  or  contradfed  from  the  loweft  and  moft  abandoned  of 
mankind.  If  your  pupil,  therefore,  be  not  endowed  with  natural 
talents,  exquifuely  proper,  both  fpr  the  theory  and  pradice  of 
this  art,  fuffer  him  by  no  means  to  be  initiated  in  it.  If  his  na^ 

tural 
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tutal  gemus  ferburs  your  attempts,  the.  fpinet  or  organ  are  the 
moft  proper  inftrum'ents  for  him  to  begin ;  bccaufe,  by  .thefc  in- 
ilruments,  he  may  be  made  more  cafiiy  acquainted  with  the  ex-* 
tent  of  the  mulical  fcales,  with  the  powers  ot  harmony,  with 
the  relations  of  which  it  is  tbnftituted  and,  of  courfe,  with  the 
theory  of  his  art*  It  would  be  not  oiily  Unneceffary,  but  impradti- 
cablc  to  carry  him  deep  into  the  theory,  1)ef6t*e  he  has  attained 
fome  facility  in  the  pradliee.  Let*  therefot-Cj  his  head  and  his 
hands  (if  I, may  ufe  the  expreffion)  be  taught  to  go  pari  paffdi 
Let  the  one  be  inftruded  in  the  fimpleft  elements,  and  the  others 
conduced  in  the  eafieft  operations  fir  ft.  Contemplation  and  ex* 
ercife  will  produce  light  in  the  one,  and  promjititude  in  the  o* 
ther.  But,  as  his  capacity  of  fpeculatioh,  and  powers  of  adlion, 
become  more  and  more  mature^  difeoveries  more  abftradt  and  re* 
tired,  talks  more  arduous  atid  difficult  may  be  affigned  him.  He 
(hould  be  taught  the  names  and  gradations  of  the  diatonic  fcale, 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  direrfity  of ^  its  modes,  .whether 
fimple  or  mixed.  He  fhould  be  taught  the  quantity  or  value  of 
notes,  not  only  with  refpeft  to  their  pitch;  but  to  their  duration. 
Yet,  let  him  be  inftnnfted  not  to  confidef  thefe  durations  as  ab* 
folately  fixed,  but  variable  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  move¬ 
ments  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  we  of  ten  reckon  a  femi- 
breve  equal  to  4  vibrations  of  a  pendulum*  a  minim  to  2;  a 
crotchet  to  1.  But,  if  the  number  of  aliquot  parts  j  into  which  a 
femibreve  is  divided,  be  great,  and  ccnfequently  the  value  of  each 
particular  part  fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  .quaver,  &c.  will  di- 
minifti  in  their  intrinftc  durations,  though  they  muft  always  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  proportions,  relatively  one  to  another.  He  fhould 
never  be  habituated  to  take  a  piece  of  mufic,  either  from  the 
found  of  a  voice  or  an  inftrument.  His  companion  ought  to 
read  the  mufic  by  the  names 'and  values  of  its  chara<fters,  with 
the  fame  exadnefs  as  the  words  in  any  other  language.  ^  When 
he  becomes  a  confiderable  adept  in  the  art,  tahgible  figns  may  be 
invented,  by  which  he  may  not  only  be  enabled  to  read,  but  e- 
ven  to  fet  mufic  for  hlmfelf.  Such  exercifes  will  render  him  in¬ 
finitely  more  acchriite,  both  in  his  principles  and  pradice,  than 
he  would  otherwife  be.  *  .  .  ' 

There  is  a  hint  of  fuch  tangible  figns  given  in  Tanfure’smufi-. 
cal  grammar,  p.  93.  and  which,  though  like  the  reft  of  the  book, 
pbfeure  and  iindigefted,  may  be  improved  and  applied  with  ad* 
vantage.  When  he  becomes,  a  more  profound  theorift^  if  he  has 
adopted  the  notion  that  mufic  and  geometry  are  congenial  and 
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infeparable,  (which,  however,  in  my  judgment,  is  frivolous),  he 
may  perufc  Malcolm’s: eflay  on  muHc,  and  another  trcatife  on  the 
fame  fubjcft,  lately,  publiftied  by  an  Irifh  clergyman,  whofename 
I  have  forgot.  But,  if  he  chufes  to  hear  the  fame  principles  de- 
'livered,  without  that. unnecefiary  parade  and  oftentationof  pro¬ 
fundity,  let  him  be  inftrufted  by  d’Alembert,  Rameau, and  Rouf- 
feau’s  mufical  di^onary.  It  is  true,  that  the. forms  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  inftruments,  the  thicknefs,  length,  and  tenlion  of  mufical 
firings,  may  be  mathematically  adjufled :  Their  relations,  one  to 
another,  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrati¬ 
ons,  or  by  the  number  and  velocity  of  thefe  vibrations,  when  diflb- 
nant ;  but  experience  and  a  good  ear  are  amply  fufficient  for 
thefe  purpofes*  Yet,  if  the  neceffity  of  geometry  in  mufic  (hould 
Hill  remain  an  indelible  article  in  his  creed,  he  may,perufe  Dr 
Smith’s  philofophical  principles  of  harmony.  There  has  alfo 
lately  been  publiftied  an  explication  of  Tartini’s  theory,  entitled 
*rhe  Principles  and  Ponver  of  Harmony^  which,  after  he  has  made  con- 
liderabie  progrefs,  may  be  read  to  him  with  fenfible  improvement. 
.  It  gives  me  pain,  that  this  epiftle,  with  all  the  loofenefs  and 
inaccuracy  of  a  letter,  ftiould  have  all  the  length  and  tcdiouf- 
nefsof  an  eflay.  Leifure,  and  premeditation,  might  have  enabled 
me  to  difpofe  my  thoughts  more  methodically,  and  to  exprefs 
them  more  fuccefsfully.  If,  however,  they  ftiould,  contain  any 
hints,  ufeful  for  the  improvement  of  the  blind,  my  intention  is 
fully  accompliflied,  and  my  pains  amply  rewarded. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  efteem  and  refpedl, 

-  Edinburgh^  .  Your  moft  obedient 

Sepu  lo.  •  ’  '  Humble  fervant, 

1774.  DEMODOCUS. 
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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Some  Account  of  the fngular  Misfortunes  of  Madame  QoTsiYk^tn  a 
Voyage  nuhich  Jhe  made  from  the  Province  of  ^uito  to  Cayenne ^  by  the 
river  of  the  Amazons.  Extra^ed  from  a  Letter  of  Monf  Godin  des 
Odonais  to  Mr  de  la  Condamine  of  the  Acc^demy  of  Sciences^ 


MONS.  Godin  des  Odonais  was  one  of  thofe  academicians, 
who,  with  M.  de  la  Condamine  and  others,  went  on  the 
expedition  with  Don  George  Juan,  and  Don  Antonio  d’Ulloa,  in 
5^735>  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  at  the  Equator. 
Monf.  Godin  had  carried  over  his  family  with  him,  and  had  re- 
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fided  feveral  years  at  Quito,  after  tlie  departure  of  .the  other  a- 
cademicians.  In  the  year  1748,  upon  the  death  of  his  father^ 
in  the  view  of  fettling  his  family-affairs,  he  had  come  down  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  to  Cayenne,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him 
at  Quito,  who,  being  with  child,  could  not  fupport  the  fatigues 
of  fo  long  a  voyage.  .Cayenne '  is '  four  thoufand  miles  diilant 
from  Quito.  Monf  Godin  having  fettled  his  affairs,  was  defi- 
rous  of  returning  to  Quito,  to  bring  his  wife  and  family  by  the 
fame  rout  to  Cayenne,  whence  they  propofed  embarking  for 
France;  but,  by  an  ill-fortune  which  feems  almoft  incredible,  his 
applications  to  the  court  of  Portugal  for  paflports,  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  that  voyage,  had,  through  the  fcandalous  negledi  of 
minifters  and  their  agents,  been  inefte<5ual  for  fifteen  years.  ,At 
length,  a  letter  which  Monf.  Godin,  although  unacquainted  with 
him,  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  .Choifeul,  had  the  defired  effedl;  and, 
within  ten  months  from  the. date  of,  his  letter,  a  galley  arrived 
at  Cayenne,  fitted  out  by  order  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  with 
injundiions  to  convey  him  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the  firft  Spanlfii 
fettlement,  and  thence  to  tranfport  him  and  his  family  to  Cay¬ 
enne. 

Unhappily  for  Mpnf.  Godin,  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill;  and  after 
detaining  the  galley  for  fix  weeks,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  voyage,  he  fent  in  his  place  one  Triftan  d’Oreafaval, 
a  perfon  whom*  he  had  attached  to  him  by  many  favours,  and 
to  whom  he  thought  he  could  fecurely  truft  Madame  Godin  and 
his  family.  This  perfon,  who  was  furniflied  with  money  for  the 
expedition,  had  orders  to  carry  letters  -to  the  fuperior  refident 
at  the  Laguna,  which  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Spanifh  mifli- 
ohs  in  the  province  of  Mainas.  Thefe  letters  the  fuperior 
was  in  treated  to  fend  to  Riobamba,  a  town  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito,  where  Madame  Godin  refided.  Triftan  em¬ 
barked  in  January  1766^  and  arrived  in  July,  at  Loretto, 
where  the  Portugueze  galley  had  orders  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  .Madame  Godin.  There,  this  perfidious  meffenger,  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  Jefuit  miflionary  who  told  him  he  was  going  to  Qui¬ 
to,  committed  to  him  the  letters  which  he  had  orders  to  deliver 
himfelf  at  the  Laguna,  and,  troubling  himfelf  no  farther  about 
the  matter,  engaged  in  traffic  at  Loretto. 

This  unpardonable  negligence  was  the  fource  of  Madame 
Godin’s  misfortunes.  Her  hulband’s  letters  never  reached  her; 
but  the  news  of  the  veffel  lying  at  Loretto,  equipped  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  for  her  conveyance,  being  tranfmitted  from 

one  perfon  to  another,  at  the.diftance  of  two  years  the  report 
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reached- Riobamba.  Madame  'Godin  being  ‘aflured,  by  tfie  re¬ 
turn  of  a  meffenger  whom  (he  difpatched  to  Loretto,  that  the 
report  was  true,  prepared  hcrfelf.  immediately  for  her  jouracy ; 
and  felling  off- all  her  effefts  at  Riobamba,  (he  (et  out  for  Loretto 
on  the  ift  of  October  1769.  Her  company  confided  of  herfelf 
and  her  twb‘  brothers,  one  of  whom  carried  with  him  his  fon,  a 
boy  cf  nine  years  of  age  ;  a  French  phyfician  who  had  begged 
leave  to  take  advantage  of  Madame  Godm’s  conveyance ;  and  a- 
bout  thirty  Indian  fervan ts, "with  fome' female  (laves. 

After  travelling  for  fome  time,  they  arrived  at  a  village  called 
Canelps,  upon  the  river  Bobonafa,  which  joins  that  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons.  To  their  unfpeakable  hiortification,  they  found  the  vil¬ 
lage  totally  deferted.  The  fmall-pox,  which'  ravages  there  like 
the  plague,  had  cut  off  one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
had  fought  their  fafety  by  flying  to  a  diftance.  The  thirty  In-' 
dian  fervants,  immediately  taking  the  alarm,  deferted  to  a  man. 
There' remained  but  two  Indians  in  the  place,  who  had  efcaped 
the  contagion.  By  their  afliftance,  they  made  a  fniall  canocj  in 
which,  the  Indians  a^ee'd,  for  a  certain  fum,  to  convey  them 
down  the  river  to  Andoas,  the  place  of,  a  Spanifh  million,  about 
45a  miles  diftant  from  Canelos.  ’  On  the  third  evening,  coming 
afiiore  to  pals  the  night,  upon  awaking  they  find  the  two  Indians 
gone.  The  unfortunate  crew  embarked  again  in  the  morning,’ 
without  a  guide ;  and,  after  rowing  a  day  and  a  half,  they  met  a* 
canoe,' in  which  there  was  a  fick  Indian.  They  prevailed  on 
him  to  accompany  them,  and  to  fleer  the  helm.  Next  day,  the 
Indian,  in  endeavouring  to  pick  up  a  hat  which  had  fallen  into 
the  river,  fell  overboard  himfcif,  and,  wanting  flrength  to  fwim,’ 
was  drowned  in  their  light.  Finding  themfelves  now  utterly  un- 
able  to 'manage  the  canoe,  they  put  afhore  and  built  a  hut  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

As  they  were  now  at  the  diflance  only  of  five  or  fix  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  Andoas,  the  French  phyfician  offered  to  go  thither  in 
the  canoe,  promlfing,  that,  within  fifteen  days,  they  might  expert 
an  armed  boat  and  Indians  for  their  fafe  convoy.  He  fee  out, 
accompanied  by  a  faithful  negro  of  Madame  Godin’s,  carrying 
with  him  a  confiderable  quantity  of  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
effeds,  with  which  that  lady  entrufled  him. 

After  waiting  twenty-five  days,  in  the  moft  anxious  expectation, 
they  loft  hope  of  the  return  of  the  canoe,  and  with  infinite  la¬ 


bour  having  contrived  a  fort  of  raft,  on  which  they  put  their 
provifions,  and  what'  remained  of  their  effects,  they  committed 
themfelves  once  more  to  the  mercy  of  the  river.  Scarce  had  they 
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embarked,  when  the  raft,  (Irlkmg  agamft  feme  roots  of  trees,  o« 
vertumed,  and  all  upon  it  were  plunged  into  the  waten  Hap* 
pily,  from  Its  Hiallowuefs,  they  efcaped ;  but  with  the  lofs  of  all 
their  baggage  and  provifions. 

It  was  now  propofed  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  river  on  foot. 
They  fet  out  accordingly  upon  this  defperate  enterprize,  through 
a  country  covered  with '  the  thickeft  woods,  and  without  a  trace 
of  road  or  habitation.  Thinking  to  ftiorten  their  journey,  by 
penetrating  through  the  foreft,  they  loft  the  courfe  of  the  river,’ 
which  was  their  foie  dire6llon.  The  provifions  which  they 
brought  along  with  them  had  hitherto  enabled  them  to  fupport 
their  fatigues;  but,  being  now  deftitute  of  thefe,  they  were  glad  to 
fatisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  with  the  berries  and  wild  fruits 
which  they  found  in  the  woods.  At  length,  worn  out  with  hun¬ 
ger,  tormented  with  excef&ve  thirft,  and  defpairing  of  feeing  an 
end  to  their  journey,  they  funk  down  upon  the  earth,  wilhlng 
for  death  to  put'an  end  to  their  miicry.  In  this  dreadful  fitua- 
tion,  feven  of  them  expired,  one  after  another.  Madame  Go¬ 
din,  waking  from  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  in  which  ihe  had  lain 
for  twenty ‘four  hours,  faw  the  dead  bodies  oft^er  two  brothers 
ftretched  out  on  each  fide  of  her,  and,  at  a  little  diftance,  the 
bodies  of  all  the  reft  of  her  attendants.  Nature  yet  infpired  htt 
with  a  defire  of  prefervation,  and  providence  gave  her  ftrength 
to’feek  -thc  means  of  it.  .  She  cut  her  brother’s  fhoes,  and  faften- 
ed  the  foies  of  them  to  her  feet;  and,  with  little  eHe  to  cover  het 
but  a  torn  cloak  and  the  rags  of  a  linen  {hift,  fhe  tried  again  to 
erfiep, through  the  foreft. 

On  the  fecond>  day  from  the  death  of  her  attendants^  fhi 
found  a  ^ing  of  water;  btlt  filth  was  the  elFefl  of  fo  long  ab* 
ftinence,  that  fhe  could  hardly  tafte  of  it.  The  following  day  fti^ 
found  Ibme  green  eggs  and  wild  fruits;  and  thefe  wt»re  fcattered 
more  plentifully  as  ^e  advanced.  In  this  manner,  for  8  days  fht 
travel^  on-  through  the  forefts,-  in  the  confinual  dread  of  fidfl 
ing,a  prey  to  the  wild  beafts.  At  length,*  on  thd‘ ninth  nidti* 
niagr  at  the  break  of  day,’ftie  heard  a  noife  at  a  litrfe'  diftance'. 
Her  firft,. emotion;  was  thait  of  fear;  but,  immediiately,* reflecting 
thatnof)hing  could  happen  to  her  woirfe  than  her  prcferilt  fitua- 
Uon,  lhe< advanced  towards  the  plaM  from  which  tKe  found  pro¬ 
ceeded.  She  perceived  now  that  (he  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  9obonaza;  and  ihe  faw,  to  her  inexpreffible  joy,  two  Indians 
pufiiing  a  canoe  into  the  water.  Upon  feeing  her  advaifeing, 
dfey  received  her  with  kindnefs,  and  telling  her  that'  thef  were 
going  to  Andoas,  which  was  at  a  tittle  diftance  down  the  river, 
offered  to  condaft  her  thither. 
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At  Andaos,  (he  got  from  an  Indian  ^ivoman  a  petticoat  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  garments ;  atid  hiring  a  canoe,  fhe  fet  out  next  day 
for  the  Laguna.  She  was  received  there  with  the  utmoft  hofpi- 
tality,  by  the  fuperior  of  the  miflions.  With  him  (he  remained 
for  fix  weeks ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  an  exprefs  was  difpatched 
to.  the  governor  of  Omagnas,  to  intimate  her  arrival.  The 
French  phyfician  notv  made  his  appearance,  and,  aflfedting  to  te- 
ftify  infinite  joy  at  her  fafety,  gave  her  back  fome  deaths  and  o- 
ther  trifles,  but  without  accounting  for  a  pretty  large  quantity 
of  jewels,  'and  other  valuable  effects,  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trufted.  This  perfidy  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  wretch, 
whofe  inhumanity  had  neglected  to  fend  the  relief  which  was  in 
his  power,  and  who  could  calmly  bear  the  thought,  that  this  ne- 
gled  muft  have  pccalioned  the  miferable  death  of  thofe  whom 
he  had  left  behind.  >  Madame  Godin,  however,  learned,  that  the 
faithful  negroe  whom  Ihe  had  fent  with  the  phyfician,  had  ac¬ 
tually  returned  with  a  canoe,  to  endeavour  to  find  his  unfortu- 
’  nate  miftrefs,  and  that  he  had  traced  her  in  the  woods,  till  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  bodies  lay ;  but  that,  believing 
(be  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beafts,  he  had  gone  back 
to  Omagnas,  whe*e  he  delivered  to  the  phyfician  fome  of  his 
miftrefles  effeds  which  he  had  found  in  the  woods,  and  had  re- 
turned  with  much  forrow  to  Quito. 

The  fuperior  of  the  millions,  when  Madame  Godin’s  health 
was  a  little  re-eftablifhed,  equipped  a  barge  to  convey  her  to  the 
ftation  of  the  Portugueze  fhip ;  and  the  commander  of  that  veflel 
having  got  intelligence,  met  her  half  way.  She  found  the  moll 
welcome  reception;  and,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  voyage, 
the  utmofl:  care  and  attention  were  exerted  to  banifh  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  misfortunes.  At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  3000 
miles,  fhe  arrived,  on  the  2 2d  July  1770,  at  the  fort  of  Oyapok, 
about  30  leagues  to  the  fouth ward  of  Cayenne.  There,  Monf. 
Godin,  who  had  intelligence  of  her  arrival,  came  to  meet  her; 
and,  on  the  deck  of  the  Portugueze  fhip,  received  once  more  in¬ 
to  his  arms  a  wife,  whom,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  and 
the  furvivance  of  misfortunes  fcarcely  credible,  he  had  defpaired 
of  ever  feeing  again.  The  narrative  of  thefe  fadls  Monf.  Godin 
tranfmitted  in  a  letter  to  Monf.  de'la  Condamine,  which,  with 
a  letter  of  Monf.  de  la  Condamine,  has  been  lately  publilhed  at 
Paris*. 

Anbc- 

Lettre  de  M.  de  la  Condamine,  fur  le  fort  des  aflrotiomes  qui  ont  en  part 
anx  dernieres  mefures  dc  la  terre,' depuis  1735  ;  Avee  unc  lettre  de  M.. Godin 
des  Odonais,  fur  Ifaventure  tragique  de.  Mad.  Godin,  dans  ion  voyage  de  la> 
province  de  Quito,  a  Cayenne,  par  ic  ficuve  des  Amaaoncs,  8to,  Paris* 
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ANECDOTES  of  Enunent  Perfonsof  Scotti sh  ExtraCtio/z*, 

Mark  Alexander  Boyd. 

Mark  Alexander  Boyd  f ,  who  was  comparable,  if  not  e- 
qual,  to  the  admirable  Crichton  was  bom  in  Gallo¬ 
way,  on  the  13th  day  of  January  1562,  and  came  inio  the  world 
with  teeth.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  at  Glafgow,  under  two  grammarians ;  but  was  of  fo 
high  and  intractable  a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making 
him  a  fcholar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  mafters,  he  beat 
them  both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learning.  While  he 
was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his  utmoft  tp 
pufh  his  intereft  there ;  but  the  fervour  of  his  temper  foon  pre¬ 
cipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from  which  he  came  oflP  with  ho¬ 
nour  and  fafety,  though  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
He,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  "went  to  ferve  in  the 
French  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
be  foon  diflipated  at  play.  He  was  fhortly  after  roufed  by  that 
emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  letters  wth  unremitted  ardour,  till  he  became  one  of  the  moft 
confummate  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  parts  were  fuperior  to  his 
learning,  as  is  abundantly  teftified  by  his  writings  in  print  and 
manufeript.  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongue  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  could  readily  dictate  to  three 
feribes  in  as  many  different  languages  and  fubjeCts.  He  had  an 
cafy  and  happy  vein  of  poetry;  wrote  elegies  in  the  Ovidian  man¬ 
ner;  and  his  hymns  were  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
other  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  poems  in 
the  fame  language,  and  tranflated  Caefar’s  Commentaries  into 
Greek,  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodotus  ;  this  tranflation  was  never 
printed.  His  other  manuferipts  on  philological,  political,  and 
hiftorical  fubjeCls,  in  Latin  and  French,  are  enumerated  by  the 
author  of  his  Life,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  the  bed  Scottifh  poet 
of  his  age ;  and  that,  as  a  writer  in  his  native  language,  he  was 
upon  a  level  with  Ronfard  and  Petrarch.  He  was  tall,  compaCl, 

and 

•  From  a  work  juft  publilhed,  entitled,  *  A  Supplement  to  the  Biographi¬ 
cal  Hiftory  of  England,  by  James  Granger  Vicar  of  Shiplake,  in  Oxfor41hire. 

f  He  was  fon  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldeft  fon  of  Adam  Boyd  of  Pink- 
hill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd,  James  Boyd,  archbilhop  of  Glalgow,  was  x  • 
younger  fon  of  Adam.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  was  defeended  from  the 
fame  family  with  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  took  his  life  from  a  manufeript  in_ 
his  poftidlion,  and  inferted  it  in  his  *  Prodromus  Hiftoriac  Naturalis  Scotiae.* 
Lib.  3.'  part.  ii.  p.  a,  3,  4. 

\  Of  this  lucommoQ  genius  the  reader  may  fee  a  memoir  Not  of  01^. 
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and  well-proportioned,  in  his  perfon ;  his  countenance  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  fprightly,  and  engaging;  he  had  a  noble  air;  and  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  the  accompliihed  foldier  amongfl  men  of  the  fword,'and 
eminently  the  fcholar  among  thoiie  of  the  gown.  He  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  unfettl<^  life  in  France,  but.  died  atP4nk- 
hill,  his  father's  feat,  in  April  i6oi>  about  the  thirty-eighth  or 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

— — That  fun. 

Which  not  alone  the  fouthcm  wit  fublitnes. 

But  ripens  fpirits  in  cold  northern  climes, 

feenis  to  have  (bed  as  great  influence  on.  Scotland  in  the  flxteenth 
century  as  it  hath  in  the  prefent  age.  I  have  preceded  to  an 
unufual  length  in  this  article  of  Boyd,  as  he  is  mentioned  by. 
^ae  of  pur  Englilh  writers. 

'Marie  de  Lorraine, 

Mary,  queen  of  James  V,  and,  after  his  demife,  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  a  woman  of  fuperior  under flanding,  and  of  an  elevated 
fpirit.  Her  great  qualities  were  happily  tempered  with  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  the  amiable ;  and  (he  was  as  engaging  as  a  woman,  as  fhe 
was  awful  as  a  queen.  But  her  attachment  to  her  brothers,  the 
‘Princes  of  Lorrain,  who  were  rarely  checked  by  confeience,  in 
the  career  of  their  ambition,  unfortunately  betrayed  her  into  fome 
.ads  of  rigour  and  oppreflipn,  that  ill  fuited  the  gentlenefsof  her  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  ended  in  her  being  deprived  of  the  regency. 
.Towards  the  clofc  of  her  life,  fhe  faw  and  deplored  the  errors 
*of  her  condud;  the  effed?  of  private  dffedioti  coinciding^  with 
aeai  for  religion,  which  prompted' her  to  break  the  common  ties 
of  morality,  and  the  faith  w;hich  ihe  owed  her  Aibje^«  Cfb,  lo. 
Jizn,  1560; 

•  Her  daughter  Mary,  bom  in  an  evil  hour,  lived  to  experience^ 
the  advantages  and  the  miferies  of  royalty,  in  a^  ftill  more  exqui; 
fee  degree  than  her  mother. 

u  Archibald  Douglas^  Earl  of.  Angus, 

.  »  *“ 

Archibsdd  Earl  of  Angus  umted  the  talents  of  the  gentleman, 
the  ftatefman,  and.  the  foldier*  Margaret, 'widow  of  James  IV. 
and  regent  of  Scotland,  *  for  her  better  fupport,*  as  C*‘awford; 
tells  iis,' married  this.  lord.  She  had  doubtlefs  another  induce^ 
ment:  he^ 'was  the  mofl  accompliflied  of  her  fubjeds.  In  the 
minority  of  James  V.  his  fon-in-law,  he  one  .of  /  his  privy? 

oounfeUors* 
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counfcllors.  In  1 5a i,  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  office  of 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  afterwards,  falling  under  the  king’s 
difplcafure,* he  was- outlawed;  and  retiring  into  England,  was 
gracioufly  received  by  Heilry  VITI.  who  took  him  into  his  privy 
couneiK  Upon  the  death  of  James,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  his  outlawry  was  annulled  by  parliament.  He 
commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots  army,  again  ft  the  Eng- 
lifti,  at  the  difaftrous  battle  of  Pinkicfield,  where  he  gave  fuffici- 
ent  proof  of  his  bravery.r  Ob. 

Sir  WHliam  Dick  of  Braids  Kni. 

The  ftrange  viciflitudes-  of  human  life,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  calamitous  kind,  were  never  more  frequent  than  in  the  e- 
ventful  reign  of  Charles  I.  If  we  except  the  fate  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  they  were,  perhaps,  in  no  inftance  more  (ignally  exempli¬ 
fied  than  in  that  of  Sir  William  Dick,  who  was  lord  pr ovoft  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  very  eminent  merchant,  with  a  fortune,  as  he 
fays  himfelf,  of  upwards  of  L.  50,cx>0.  Having  the  means,  he 
did  not  want  the  inclination,  to  affift  his  countrymen,  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  with  large  fums  of  money,. to  defray. the  neceflary  eJp- 
pencos  of  the  war;  but  they  failing  in  their  payments,  he  fo  far 
over  drained  his  credit,  that  his  bills  were  returned  protefted, 
and' he  was  totally  ruined.  He  hereupon  earneftly  applied  for 
relief  to  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland.  According 
to  his  date  of  the  acconipt,  there  were  due  to  him  from  England 
L.  36,863  ;  from  Scotland  L.  28,131 ;  in  all,  L.  64,934 ;  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  had  warrants  granted  on  the  chamber  of 
London,  in  1641 ;  on  tjjie  Englilh  cuftoms,  in  1643  and  644; 
on  the  cavalier’s  eftates,in  1646 ;  and  on  the  excife  of  wine  ia 
Scotland,  1651.  It  appears,  by  Lord  Loudon  the  chancellor  of 
Scotland’s  letters  to  the  Englifii  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  the 
commiffioners  in  London,  1644,  that  there  was  a  clear  balance 
due  to  Dick  of  L.  34,000  from  that  nation.  Notwichftanding 
thefe  warrants  for  repayment,  and  the  application  of  the  Scott 
to  their  brethren  in  England,  he  had  only  recovered  L.  1000  ia 
1653,  after  fixteen  years  folicitation;  during  which  time  he  was 
reduced  to  fo  great  ftreights,  that  he  was  arrefted  for  fome  fmall 
debts  contraded  for  his  neceflary  fubfifteUce,  and,  it  feems, 
died  in  prifon,  19th  Dec.  1655,  aged  75.*  Hence  we  may  learn', 
^at  however  loudly  republicans  may  talk  of  liberty,  they  cait 
guilty  of  as  flagrant  violations  of  common  jufUce  as  the  mod 
despotic  princes,  when  the  political  neceffity  of  the  date  calls, 
^.only  ferves  as  a  plaufible  pretence  to  it. 

Jamc( 
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James  Levingfton. 

James  ’  Levingfton,  Earl  of  Calendar,  who  dcfccnded  from 
die  koufr  of  Linlithgow,  was  formed  as  a  foldier,  in  the  wars  of 
Bohemia,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  his  military  character.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  I,  who  created  him  Lord  Leving- 
llon  of  Almont,  in  1633,  and  Earl  of  Calendar,  1641.  Upon 
the  eruption  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the  fide  of  the  parliament, 
but  afterwards  attached  himfelf  to  the  king.  He  marched  into 
England  foon  after  the  battle  of  Marfton-m'oor,  with  ten  thou- 
land  men,  to  aflift  the  Earl  of  Leven  in  reducing  York.  He  was 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Scots  army  that  attempted  to  refeue 
Charles  from  his  confinement  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  His  mod 
fignal  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Carlifle, .  in  which  he  found  a 
feafouable  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Oft.  1672. 

Sir  John  Meldrum, 

Sir  John  Meldrum,  when  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament,  joined  himfelf  to  Sir  William  Waller,  and 
firft  difplayed  his  military  talents  in  the  weft,  particularly 
at  the  taking  of  Portfmouth.  When  the  Earl  of  Newcaftle  be» 
fieged  Hull  a  fecond  time,  he  made  a  bold  fally  from  that  for^ 
trefs,  beat  the  Earl  and  his  whole  army  from  their  works,  and 
raifed  the  fiege.  Upon  this  fuccefs,  he,  with  the  afliftance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  took  the  ftrong  town  of  Gainlborough,  and,  a 
few  weeks  after,  the  ifle  of  Axholm.  He  next  defeated  a  body 
of  forces  under  the  command  of  the  lord!  Byron  and  Molineaux, 
near  Ornifkirk.  The  moft  fignal  of  his  aftions  was  the  taking 
of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Scarborough,  According  to  Ricraftj 
be  was  mortally  wounded  in  taking  this  caftle  ;  but  biftiop  Ken- 
net  informs  us,  that  he  received  his  death’s  wound  at  Ailresford, 
in  Hampftiire,  and' that  he  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey ; 
but  his  body  was,  in  1661,  taken  up,  and,  with  feveral  .others, 
buried  in  a  pit,  in  St  Margaret’s  church-yard. 

^  Count  Lejlie. 

Count  Leflie,  who  was  able  in  the  cabinet,  and  prudent 
and  intrepid  in  the  field,  was,  from  his  exaft  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners,  perfeftly  (killed  in  the  arts  of  negotiation. 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  in  his  Dedication*  of  ‘  The  prefent  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,’  informs  us,  that,  in  his  embafFy  to  the  Porte, 

be 
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he  was  treated  by  the  Turks  with  greater  diftIn<5fcIon  and  regard 
than  they  had  ever  paid  to  any  ambaflador.  The  fame  author, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  chara^er,  fpeaks  of  him  in 
thefe  terms :  ‘  To  do  juftice  to  this  worthy  perfon,  he  hath 
‘  brought  a  reputation  to  the  Britilh  nation  above  any  in  our 

<  age,  whofe  virtues  and  induftry  have  acquired  the  highell  trulb 
«  and  preferments  in  foreign  patts,  and  done  the  fame  honour  to 
‘  his  king,  under  whom' he  was  bom  a  fubjefl,  as  to  the  prefent 

*  emperor  and  his  anceftors,  under  whom  he  is,  and  hath  always 

*  been  a  faithful  minifter ;  having  deferved  fo  eminently  for  pre* 

*  ferving  the  whole  German  empire  from  the  treafon  of  Walle- 

*  ftein,  by  his  own  lingle  a(ft  of  bravery,  (a  ftory  notorioufly 

*  known  to  all  the  world),  as  can  never  in  gratitude  be  forgot 

<  by  that  nation,  nor  want  its  due  record  and  place  in  the  hifto* 

*  ry  of  that  country.’  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  her 
letter  from  Peterwaradin,  tells  us,  that  Count  Leflylaid  Belgrade 
in  alhes,  1685.  It  is  probable,  that,  by  this  exploit,  he  reftored, 
tranquillity  to  the  empire. 


Adam  Blackwood. 

Adam  Blackwood,  who  had  been  a  retainer  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  queen  Mary,  and  who  had  great  obligations  to  her, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  violent  advocate  for  that  princefs. 
In  1 587,  he  publiftied,  in  French,  his  ‘  Martyrdom  of  Mary  Stu¬ 
art,  queen  of  Scotland,’  written  with  all  that  bitteraefs  of  refent- 
ment  which  is  natural  for  a  man  of  fpirit  to  feel,  who,  by  an  aft 
of  flagrant  injuftice,  was  deprived  of  his  miftrefs  and  his  fove-r 
reign,  his  friend  and  his  benefaftrefs.  He  addreffes  himfelf,  in  a 
vehement  ftrain  of  padion,  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  a- 
venge  her  death ;  declaring,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  royalty, 
if  they  are  not  roufed  on  fo  interefting  and  preffing  an  occafion. 
He  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII.’s  marriage  with 
Anne  Bolen  was  inceftuous;  a  calumny  too  grofs  to  merit  a  for¬ 
mal  refutation.  He  continued  many  years  in  the  ftation  of,  a 
counfellor,  or  fenator,  at  Poiftiers.  He  died  in  1613. 
tings,  which  (hew  him  to  have  been  a  civilian,  a  poet,  and  di¬ 
vine,  were  cqllefted  and  publifhed  at  Paris,  by  Seh|ftian  Cra- 
moify,  1644* 
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THOUGHTS  and  MAXIMS. 

IE  anxiety,  fays  an  elegant  writer  *,  with  which  our  an- 
ceftors  endeavoured  to  free  from  the  obligation  of 
fitting  in  parliament,  is  furpaffed  by  that  only  with  which  their 
pofterity  folicit  to  be  admitted  there. 

Are  the  prefent  times  more  prolific  of  public  virtue  than  the 
paft  ?  Have  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  people  greater  powers  to 
dlfplay  in  the  ftorms  of  fadlion  ?  Do  they  feel  an  ambition  more 
difinterefied  and  noble  ?  Or  is  it,  that  wealth  is  ability,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  honour  I 

*  In  the  abfence  of  every  talent  for  debate,  with  no  knowledge 
of  ajflPairs,  and  without  any  palfion  for  the  national  profperity, 
what  profpeft  can  allure  individuals  into  the  tumults  of  ftate  ? 
In  times  of  corruption,  the  engaging  in  public  affairs  is  a  traffic. 
The  reprefcntative  buys  his  feat,  and  fells  his  voice.*  Again  ft 
the  profperity  of  his  country,  he  ftakes  his  particular  intereft  ; 
and,  what  to  him  are  the  miferies  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  of 
mankind,  whqpi  he  procures,  by  promoting  them,  the  coftly  ma¬ 
terials  pf  luxury,  and  the  affixations  of  a  fickly  fancy  I  ' 

Complaints,  are  heard  from  every  quarter,  that  ve¬ 
nality  has.  fpread*  through  all  the  orders  of  men ;  that 
there  is  no  obligation  which  will  not  be  violated  for 
wealth;  no  contempt  which  will  not  be  endured  for  it;  and. 
no  crime,  confiftent  with  pcrfonal.  fafety,  which  its  votaries  will, 
not  •  perpetrate.  In  fuch  a  period,  are  we  to  look  for  what  is 
afpiring  in  the  human  charaXor  ?  for  elevation  of  fentinaent,  or, 
the  fenfc  of  honour  I  The  Upftarl,  may  then  lord  it  over  the  No*. 

,  Sud4eV‘  richeX'  will  be  preferable  to  Ulufirious  ancejiry  and  imr 
pqriaxxt,  fgrvice.  And  the  natural  depoJUarles  of  power  will,  be  ne- 
gleXed,  for  men  ofy^erday.  and  their  minionx^ 

'When  coJTupition  is  a  trade,  .the  worthlefs  and  the  fervUe  have 
a  title  to,afpu:e.  Civil  employments  will  be.  filled  from  the  coun¬ 
ter  or  the  >yorkfhop.  Men,  whofe  only  inheritance  is  the  raean- 
nefs,  of  their,  fathers,  will  arrive  at  ftate  and  diftinXion.  Even 
the  footy  HfeyMisT  may  be  called  from  his  cell,  and,  in  place  of 
imaginary  gold prefented  with  fuhjlantial  h(tnours.  Nor  dOubt, 
tjbat  he  will  cleanfe  himfelf  from  the  filth  of  his  laboratory^  af- 
feit  the  manners  and  the  tone  of  z,  gentlemany  and  perchance,* 
aflume  all  the  importance  of  an  officer  of  the  revenue. 

Dumfermline.  for 


*  Dr  Robertfon,  hiff,  of  Scotland. 
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Account  of  the  New  Epifcopal  Chapel  at  E4tnburgh. 
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*  ■  *  ^  ^ 

Some  Ac£0UHT^(f  the  New  EPISCOPAL  CHAPEL 

at  EDINBURGH. 

ON  Sunday  the  9th  Ododer,  divine  fervice  was  performed, 
for  the  firR  time,  in  the  new  Chapei  in  this  city,  to  a  re- 
fpedlable  and  crowded  audience ;  and  a  fhort'^account  of  this  fa-  ■ 
brie,  will  not,  we  hope,  be. unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  three  qualified  chapels  being  found  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  and  too  fmall  to  contain  their  refpedive  congregations, 
a  few  gentlemen,^  of  the  Epifcopal  perfuafion,  entered  into  the 
rcfolution  of  creeling  a  chapel  for  the  performance  4f  divine 
worfhip  after  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  fhould 
be  fufiiciently  large  to  contain  the  congregations  of  the  three 
fmall  ones.  They  purchafed,  from  the  royal  college  of  phyfici- 
ans,  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  they  fet 
on  foot  a  voluntary  fubfeription,  which  was  the  only  fource  from 
which  they  hoped  to  derive  the  neceflary  funds. 

The  firft  (lone  of  this  elegant  building  was  laid  on  the  3d  day 
of  April  1 771,  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton^ Knight 
of  the  Bath,  at  that  time  Grand  Mailer  Mafon  of  Scotland. 
And,  by  the  generous  fupport  of  fome  of  the  moll  diftin^ilhed 
perfons  both  in  church  and  (late,  the  managers  have  hitherto 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  without  interruption. 

A  decent  degree  of  ornament  has  been  (ludied  in  the  plan  of 
this  edifice.  While  it  h  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
.  it  was  intended,  it  will  ferve  as  a  not  inelegant  decoration  to  the 
.  city. 

The. copperplate  reprefents  the  fouth  front  of  the  chapel,  as 
it  will  appear  w^hen  the  porticoes  are  added.'  In  length,  it  is  90 
feet,  and  in  breadth  65;  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  about 
J  000  people.  A  very  fine  organ,  built  by  Snetzler  of  London, 
has  been  procured ;  and  the  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  (bme 
fcripture-pieces,  judicioufiy  chofen,  and  finely  painted  by  Mr 
Runciman. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfeiwation,  and  rauft  give  the  (incereft  plea- 
fure  to  every  thinking  perfon,  that  the  prefent  times  are  -highly 
di(lingui(hed  by  a  truly  Chriftian  ^irit  of  charity  and  toleration. 
People  of  all  perfuafions  have  chearfully  and  liberally  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  ere<fiion  of  this  (lru6lure ;  and  no  objedlion,  that  we 
know  of,  has  been  made  but  to  its  fituation.  It  has  been  regre- 
ted  that  it  is  not  in  a  more  confpicuous  part  of  the  town. 

Voi.  :i  4T 
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It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the' public  will  continue  thitlr  generous 
aid,- that-  the  managers  may  foon  be  enabled  to^ompleat  the  plan 
by  the  addition  of  the  porticoes.  Contributions  are  received  by 
l^efTrs  eputts  banfeers^in  the  Strand ;  Meflrs  Drummonds  bank¬ 
ers,  Charipg-crofs ;  the  ExpJ^ange  banting-company,  St  James's- 
fl'reet,  I^ondon ;  and  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  James  Hunter,  and 
Co.  bankers,. Edinburgh.',  r ' 

^  ^  tJ  .  .,,.v  •  »  <•  . />■  '  *;/  '"'I*  i 

'  In  our  publication  for  next  month,  we  (hall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  lift,  of  fubferibers,  if  the  managers  fee  no  impropriety 

.J‘a  singular  character*. 

‘  c.p  ' 

'  ^  ,  :) 

Bridget  Bendhli,*  grand-daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  rc- 
femblcd  him,  more  than  any  of  his  defeendents,  in  the  call 
of  her  cbiinteriance  find  charadler.  She,  on  fom'e  occafions,  ap¬ 
peared  with  all  t^e  dignity  of  a  princefs*;  and,  at  other  times, 
had  as  miich  the  appearance  of  a  low  drudge  to  bufinefs,  being 
as  laborious  as  fhe  was  intelligent  in  the  management  of  her 
ifaltr works.  After  (be  had  harrafled  herfclf  with  toil,  (he  was  as 
carelefs  how  or  where  (he  (lept,  pr  what  (he  eat  or  drank,  as 
Charles  Xll.' was  in  the  cdurfe  of  his  campaigns.  Sometimes, 
'^after  a  day  of  drudgery,  (he  would  go  to  the '  aflembly  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  where  the  greatnefs  of  her  manner,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  her  imderftan^ihg,  never  failed  to  attraifl  refpeifl.  She  w^s 
never  known  to  break  her  promife ;  nor,  in  her  common  conver- 
fation,  to  pay  much  regard  to  truth;  as  it  would  have  been  rafti- 
‘  liefs  to  have  affirmed  any  thing  as  a  fa(5l  becaufe  (he  faid  it.  Her 
charity  appeared  to  be  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  hand. 
She  exercifed  it  in  all  places,  and  on  every  occafton ;  but,  in  the 
exertion  of  It,  frequently  left  her  debts  unpaid.  Her  piety  was 
Ib'ongly  tinctured  with  enthuftafm. '  She,  on  emergent  occafions, 
would  retire  to  her  clofet,  where,  by  fafting, ,  meditation,  and 
prayer,  (he  would  work  up  her  fpirit  to  a  degree  of  rapture,  and 
then  inflexibly  determine  ‘her  condudl  by  fomc  t^xt.pf  fpripture 
that  occii^cd  to  her,  which  (he  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation. 
She  would  frequently  fawn,  dilTemble,  and  prevaricate,  and  that 
for  low,  if  not  finifter;  ends  and  pur pofes  ;  and  was,  indeed,  the 
-  jeft  and  admiration, mot  only  of  her  friends,  but  even  of  her.  fer- 
vants,  who  juftly  regarded  her  as  one  of  the  bed  milfareffes  in  the 
world. 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  id  volutne  of  the  Letters  publilhed  by  Duocombc^ 
and  Granger^  Supplement  to  the  Biog.  Hid.  of  England. 
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POETRY. 


Tht  folloTvtn^  hcauiiful  Verfes  •were  copied  from 
the  ^Vindow  of  an  ohfcuhe  Lodging-Houfe  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  London,  ,  . 

STR  ANCJER,  whoe’er  ihou  art,  whofe  reft- 
lefs  mind,  '  t  ... 

me,  within  thefe  walls  is  cribbM,  confin’d. 
Learn,  how  each  want,  that  heaves  our  mutual 

A  woman’s  Toft  follicitudes  iupply ! 

From  her  white  breafl  retreat  all  rude  alarms, 
dl*  fiy  the  circle  of  her  magic  arms;  »  ^  , 

While  fouls  nxdiatig’d  alternate  grace  acquire, 
Atid  pafimns  catch  from  paflions  glorious  lire. 

•V'r.at  tho*  to  deck  this  roof  no  arts  combine. 
Such  forms  as  rival  ev’ry  fair  but  mine  \ 

No  nodding  plumes,  our  humble  equeh  above, 
Proclaim  each  triumph  of  unbounded  love'; 

No  ntver  lamp,  with  fbulptur’d  Cupids  gay, 

O’er  yielding' Beauty  pours  its  midnight  ray  : 
Yet’Fanny’s  charms  could  Time’s  (low  flight 
beguile, -  .  .  '  '  '  ’  '.t  'l 

Soothe  ev’ry  care,  and  make  this  dungeon  Tmlle; 
In  her,  4vhat  Kings,.. what  faints  have  wi(h*(4 
is  giv’n  ; 

Her  heart  is  Empire,  and  her  love  is  Heav’a ! 

l  i  t.  i.  '  if.r.j/c  1  ..I  1  t 

JFer  Edinsurgh  Magazine. 

To  H  E'A  L  T  H. 

1  ^  'I  *4  •  •  # 

AUSPICIOUS  maid,  whofc  blifsful  fmile 
Can  cafe  life’s  pains,  her* cares  lieguilc, 

.  And  all  her  joyr  rcflorc!  •  *  »  .  • .  -»  '<  - 

Come,  dwell  with  me,  a ‘friendly  guefl, 

With  Toothing  thoughts  becalm  my  bread  ; 

>  Oh  lead  me  to  thy  bow’r  :  .  i 

There  bounteous  Naturci  joyful,  ftrows 
Her  genial  fwcets  ;  the  blufhtng  role  • 

^  "  Invites  the  lark's  Ihrill  fong ; 

O’er  th*  incens’d  field  gay'Temp’rance  dra]|;s; 
Beflde  her,  mild  Contentment  plays,  -  v  / 
With  all  the'  woodland  throng. 

For  thee  I  clin!ib  the  mofy>ciad  hill. 

Or  wander  Hear  th<r  babbling  rill. 

Where  fairies  hAunt  the  glade  : 

Their  ‘midnight  dance  fomc  peafant  fees ; 

With  fpriglrtly  mufic  fwclis  the  breeze,  l 
.  Refounds  the  vocbl  lhade,  ■ 

Thy  ^refence  calmly  I  Av^it, 

Far  from  tH^e  tuhnult  of  the  great, 

■  ■  Hid  in.  the  loiiciy  grove  :  •  •  ' 

The  blackbird  hirldft  mate  bewails,  ' 
Complaining  to  Ild’ning  dales, 

"And' ev’ry  note  is*  love,  -  ^  * 


When  in  the  cart  fmiles  ruddy  mom. 

When  dew-drops  the  frelh.  field  adorn^ 

’  d  tread  the  ver<lanjt  Uww ;  . .  ,  , 

And  hope  to  meet  thee  on  the  green, 

W’^bcrc  tbourby  ^evly  flieplierds  fe^ 
Pifportcfl  ere  d^wn. 

Kind  Autwqn  may  pecJuine  the  air, 

And  odoriferous  lialms  prepare ; , 

Vai^  are  his  balms  lo  nie  :  „ 

Ah!  what<  avail  his, wealthy  plains. 

Where  gracipqs  Peace. forever  fpigns. 

If  not  mvde  glad  by  fhec  ? 

Accompany’d  wtthcdfn  DpUghtt 
Oft  baft  tbuu  led  me  up  th^c  hekht, 

,  •  Offi(  DiqwM  t|ic  chiming  icene: 

Now,  the  rich;  field  nur  prqfpe^  bounds ; 
Now,  cloud^l^t  cliifs,.  like  Natures  mounds; 

xs  Grovel  yUlas*jiifc  between. 

Where  the. flqw  winding  ftreamlet  flows,” 
And  feented  meads  their  fweets  difclole, 

“  '1  ftray,  and  ft  raying  ’plain.  ^ 

Whilft  here  1  mourn,  the  fportivc  gale 
Breathes  gently  thro*  the.  tntnquii  va^^ 

.  Soft  whifperiog  ‘.In  viun!* 

In  vain,  alas,  why  4o  I  nioufn  ? 

Why  have  I  been  fo  long  foriorn  ? 

Declare,  ihpu.Pow’iibenign. 

Let  me  not  comfortlefs  remain  : , 

Tovifit  me,  iWopitjotts,' deign;’ 

Soon  may, thy  joys  he  mine. 

Come,  whether  from  the  diazy.fteep, 
Contemplating  the  azure  deep,  , 

'  Thou  hear’ft  the  fnfges  roar ; 

Or  whether,  nigh^the  laif«deck.*d  mount, 
Befide  a  ftrea  j,or  chryftal rfoqnt,.  .... 

*■  Tbpii  fcan’ft  the  ^e’s  lore  t 
O  come,^  with  tranfport  fill  my  heart. 

Thy  wonted  favours  yet  impart, .  4,.^'  ^ 

For  all  my  vows  are  (htne.  Sr 

The  grateful  mufc  (hall  fi%  thy  praife; 

And  woodsy  attentive  to  her  lays,, 

Their  green  heads  (hall  incline. 
Fdiqhurgh,^  .  '  ?  W.  T. 

Sept.'' 1 774*  J 


ATranflationli  reauejii^d  of  the  following  mofi  e^ 
,  legant^Unes. 

Ad  S  O  M  N  U  M. 

1 

SOMNE  Icvis,  ^quanquam  *  certiflima  morris 

'  imago,^,  .  •  /r  .  •  *  ' 

Confortem  cupio  tc  tamcn  efle  ton  ; 

^  Ima  quics,  optau  veni ;  nam  fic  fine  ylf*  ^ 

^  yiverc  quat^  fqave  ^  I-  fic  fine  moite  . 
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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
SONNET. 

,  To  my  Study, 

Dear  fccnc  of  convcrfc  high  with  bard 
fublime ! 

Former  of  youth,  of  age  the  fovereign  ftay, 
How  fwcet  in  thy  rcccfs  to  wade  the  day; 

To  rove,  all  fancy  free,  from  clime  to  clime, 
And  revel  in  the  countlefs'dores  of  time  : 
Whether  I  kindle  at  th*  Homeric  lay. 

Or  freely  with  the  (both  Sicilian  play  ; 

To  thee  thefe  fweets  1  owe,  of  bleflings  thou  the 
prime; 

Fitted  alike  to  moderate  my  joy, 

Soften  my  Torrows  and  dilpel  my  cares. 

Cares,  forrows,  lawlefs  joy,  to  thee  unknown, 
Ne’er  lhall  this  bufy  world  my  thoughts  employ, 
O  ne’er  enuap  me  in  its  fordid  fnares ; 

Thee  will  I  aye  frequent — thy  vol’ry  ever  own. 
C.  Edwin, 

For  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

An  Attempt  to  Latinize  Dr  B  e  a  t  t  i  e’s 
HERMIT*. 

CLauferat  umbra  diem,  atque  oblivia  grata 
laborum 

Attuleranc  fomni,  audivit  neque  villa  fufurrum  ; 
Ni  forte  audtvit  prono  quern  gur^te  rivus 
Volverat,  a  fummo  dilabens  vertice  clivi  ; 

Ni  Philomela  fuaimplerat  nemusomnecamoena. 
Speluncae  ad  limen  viridis  fpontaneus  exul 
Proje^s,  folitam  incepit  renovare  querelam ; 
Lugubres  vere  numeros  ;  tamen  omnia  condans 
pertulit  aequo  animo.  Mens,  quam^apientia 
reOe 

Firmarat,  non  humanis  erat  afpera  rebus. 

Xur,  Philomela,' mdeo,  dixit,  miierabile  carmen 
In  tenebris  iterare  juvat  ?  tua  fola  voluptas 
Vere  aderit,  defletus  amor  cum  Vere  redibit ; 
Expeftata,  tui  certa  et  mcdicina  doloris. 

At,  li/orte  tuam  tangant  mortaiia  mentem. 

Si  nodrae  valuere  preces,  nunc  voce  canora. 
Nunc  mihi,  blanda,  feras  lenimen  dulce  pre* 
canti. 

Ut  tua,  Cic  celeri  fugiunt  mea  gaudia  curfu  ; 

Heu!  nimium  brevia!-— at  nunquam  reditura 
querenti. 

Extremo  iabens  coelo,  longeque  remota. 

Nunc  obfeura  gerit  minuentia  cornua  luna  ; 
Majedate  nova  nuper  per  caerula  vidi 
Surgentem,  et  clara  fuperantem  Adera  Aamma. 
Labere,  lux  omnes  inter  nitididima,  donee 
Integra  pulchro  iterum  et  pleno’  dominaberis 
orbe. 

Gloria  certa  tua  ed,  periens,  redienfque  vicidim ; 
At  cito  noftra  perit,  neque  habet  peritura  re* 
gredUm ; 

*  See  our  Magazine,  No.  II. 


Infelix  !  tarn  vana  haeret  dii  gloria  cordif 
Nox  premit  obdu^fa  nunc  ruris  amoena  fub 
umbra.  • 

Tridis  ego — at,  fylvae,  vos  non  mihi  caufa  do- 

•  loris ; ' 

Vedrae  etenim  frondes,  redeunti  mane,  viref- 

•  cent, 

Suavia  fpirantes,  nitidaeque  afpergine  roris. 

Ncc  quod  faevus  hyems  rapuit  deAetur;  incites, 
Alma  parens,  gemmas  gremio  natura  fovebit; 
Quando,  autem,  heu!  cineres  foveat  Ver  quindo 
lepultos ! 

Quae  lux  perpetuae  no£tis  dimoverit  umbras ! 

An  ARABIAN  ELEGY. 

RE  thefe  heaven’s  lightnings  that  illume 
the  day  ? 

Or  arc  they  Le/w’s  lovely  looks,  more  gay? 

From  burning  groves  do  thefe  bright  Iplcndors 
rile  ? 

Or  are  they  beams  from  Solyma's  fair  eyes  ? 

From  Hager's  nard,  from  Mecca's  violets  flow 
Thefe  fwcets  ?  Or  thefe  do  Azza's  locks  bedow  ? 
O  memory  dear!  that  former  feenes  explores, 
Lod  in  long  exile,  and  on  foreign  fhores! 

Where  now  the  loves  that  languifli’d  in  the  ' 
ihade  ? 

The  fond  appointment,  and  the  faithful  maid  ? 
Secure,  while  o’er  the  mountain’s  murm’ring 
head 

The  long,  flow  voice  of  didant  thunders  fled ; 
Secure,whilc  down  that  mountain’s  wounded  Adc, 
In  the  drong  torrent  roll’d  the  (howery  tide. 

As  late,  when  niorning  led  the  glowing  day. 

My  third,  O  Azib^  (hall  thy  fprings  allay  ? 

O  plains  belov’d !  to  joys  that  once  ye  knew. 

Sad,  fwcet  remembrance  fighs  her  lad  adieu ! 
Shall  Nagid's  groves,  (hall  Tuda's  padures  hear 
The  am’rousfliephcrd’s  hope,  the  ftiepherd’s  fear? 
From  Sala's  vale  does  no  companion  fend, 

To  C/jdem’f  hills,  fond  wilhcs  for  his  friend  ? 

Yet  fmilc  your  myrtles,  unreprefs’d  by  cold  ? 

Yet  blooms  your  lotus,  where  it  bloom’d  of  old? 
Love  your  low  tam’riA^s  yet  their  funny  hills  ? 
Far  be  each  eye  that  blads,  each  dorm  that  kills! 
Still  are  we, dear  to  foft  Alegia's  fair? 

Still  wade  they  wilhes  on  the  empty  air  ? 

Still,  unpurfu’d,  along  the  flow’ry  lawn 
Leaps  the  light  kid,  and  flies  the  bounding  fawn? 
Thofe  fylvan  wilds  (hall  I  behold  again, 

Where  gay  Noama  leads  her  happy  train  ? 

Still  deign  your  banks  the  arbutus  to  rear. 

Ye  dreams  of  Dareg,  fwcU’d  with  many  a  tear  ? 
Who  now  (hall  near  your  lovM  retreats  repair. 

Ye  (hades  of  Amrit  favour’d  of  the  fair  ? 

Yet  (hall,  ye  fwains  of  Mecca’s  happier  vale, 

Not  long  your  abfent  Solyma  bewail ! 

Gay  youth  again  (ball  form  the  fedive  choir. 
Lead  the  light  dance,  and  wake  .the  fprightly 
lyre; 

Again  (hall  love  our  gentle  cares  employ, 

And  muAc  breathe  the  liviog  drains  of  joy* 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS- 

i  '  •  ^ 

InJUtutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol,  IIL  Containing  a  v/fw  - 
of  the  DoClrines  of  Revelation,  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.  D* 

F.  R.  S.  London,  Johnfon ;  Edinburgh,  Creech. 

Tremble,  ye  great  and  mighty !  you  who  have  formerly 
gathered  laurels  in  the  fields  of  philofophy  ^d  theology, 
refign  your  unmerited  honours,  and  fhrink  to  nothing  before 
your  approaching  enemy !  Hercules,  of  old,  cleared  the  defarts 
of  Erimanthus;  and  lo !  this  cololTus  of  human  fcience,  confeious 
of  Herculean  might,  defies  you,  not  to  fingle  combat,  but  braves 
your  united  forces !  He  calls,  indeed,  with  equal  confidence,  tho*, 
perhaps,  with  lefs  efficacy,  than  the  potent  angel  whofe  trumpet 
ihall  awake  the  dead.  For  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  not  a  foul,  to 
whom  this  folemn  defiance  was  diredfed,  will  pay  the  lead  regard 
to  his  challenge ;  nay,  that  they  will  treat  his  more  powerful 
auxiliaries,  Locke  and  Hartley,  in  the  caufe  for  which  he  in¬ 
vokes  their  affiftance,  with  filent  and  juft  contempt. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  philofopher,  that  he  is  now.fubje(fted 
to  our  confideration.  The  refults  of  fate,  and  the  produdions  of 
nature,  are  not  exhibited  all  at  once,'  but  gradually  dilplayed. 
Their  approach  is  prognofticated,  and  they  appear  with  all  tliaC 
folemnity  which  becomes  the  majefty  of  their  origin,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  nature  **  It  is  as  a  divine  that  Jic  now  pre- 
lents  himfelf ;  and  in  this  capacity,  as  w#  (hall  fee,  he  not 
only  correds  the  errors  of  thofe  who  have  formerly  interpreted 
the  feriptures,  but,  with  a  nobler  and  more  daring  effort  of  ge¬ 
nius,  roundly  calls  the  Holy  Ghoft  himfelf,  by  whom  they  were 
infpired,  to  an  account. 

But  we  muft  not  only  admire  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprize ; 
the  art  with  which  he  has  conduded  it  is  no  lefs  aftonilhing : 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 

Cogitat,  ut  dehtnc  fpeciofa  miracula  promat, 

< 

That  he  may  prepare  us  for  his  more  exalted  atchievements,  he 
begins  the  work,  by  folemnly  charging  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Ofwald,  and 
Dr  Beattie,  to  appear  at  his  tribunal,  and  anfwer  for  the  igno-  i 
ranee,  the  felf-fufficiency,  the  infolence  of  their  writings. 

We 


•  See  the  preface  to  the  inftitutes. 
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Friejlley*s  InJlfijites^  Vol.  III. 

•  » 

Wc  arc  told,  in  his  preface,  that  he  intended  to  prefix  anl- 
'  madverfions  toj^hj  3dvolume  of  his  InftitUtions,  uppn  thcworb 
'  of  thefe  gentlemen ;  but  that,  finding  the  talk  grow  upon  his 
h^ds,  he  determined  to  publifli  his  inquiries  in^a  fubfequent 
vplume;  and,  in  the  niean, time,  content  hiiqfclf  with  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  ftridiircs.  So  havp  we  obferveid  th^  herald  of  a  puppet- 
fhew,  at  the  clofe  of  that  fiiblime  and  rational  entertaifim’eht, 
with  lofty  vociferation  and  proper  emphafis,  addreffing  his  au¬ 
dience  in  words  like  thefe:  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  acknow- 

<  ledge  with  gratitude  the  favour  of  your  company,  and,, by  the 

*  fmiles  on  yoiir  countenance,, difeover  the  fatisfadlion  you  have 
received.  But,  if  the  entertainment  of  this  night  has  amufed 

*  yp.u,in  the  enfuin^  we.  will  double  our  diligence,  and  exhibit 

*  more  aftonifliing  proofs  of  our  art.  To-morrow  you  Ihall  fee 
the^famous  Oracular  Brazen  Head  j  the  waves  of  the  fea  agita- 

<  ted.  by  a  br ilk  gale;  the,  Italian  fountain,  which  flows  at 
<xCQnixpand5  and  a  d^ce  by^a  Moorilli  lady  with  cafnets.*  The 
tra^en  head  fpokej  the  waves  of  the  fea  were  feen;  the  Italian 
Foun|:ajn  flowed;  and  ihe'Moorifti  dance  was  exhibited;  but  the 
f^e^atons  left  the  rOon>,  as  his  readers  will  do  the  Inquiries  of 
PlJT;  ]Pricftley,  afhanied  of  being  attra61ed  by  fuch  ichilcKfli  pro- 
xpifes^  aqd^difcpntented  for.  the  lofs  of  their  time  and  money. 

Sed  tamen  amoto  ^taeramus  fer^a  ludo* 

The.  autiior.  tells  US,  that,  having  in  the  former,  volumes  divi- 
ded  oft  natural  religion  into  three,  parts  ;  the  firfty  contaming 

•ive  *wer^  able  to  learn  from  thence  conca:ning  God;  thefecondy  cotU 
ceming  mn  duty ;  th^  thirds  concerning^  our future  eypeGatisns  ;  he 
nmlk  ^here  to  the  fame  general  diyijion  in  this  part  of  the  work  alfo. 
Tile,  plan  here  prefci;ibed  is.  purfued  wit;h  tolerable  accuracy ; 
Rut,  pur  fcrupul,GUs  attendance  on  the  Dpeftor,  through  the 
whole,  would  be  laborious  to  ourfelves  and  unfatisfadlory  to  our 
f^^ders,  let  it  fuffipe  to  pffpr  fopie  obfervations  upon  the  work  iii 
genfral,  a^d  a  ftw  ftridures  up,pn  luch  paffages  as  appear  to  us 
ojbnoxious.  Next  to  the  pleafure  of  deferving,  is  that  of  giving 
praife.  Of  the  few  opportunities,  therefore,  >vhich  the  Do<flor 
has  afforded  us  to  applaud  hiip,  we  ftould  be  forrj’  to  Ipfe  the 
fmalleft.  As  originality  is  none  of  his  charafteri flics,  we  can  al¬ 
low  him  little  mbre^  than  the  merit  of  a  tranfcriber  and  methp- 
dizer;  fo  that,  in  this  view,  he  can  neither  have  the  honour  ojF 
fucceeding,  nor  the  imputation  of  erring,  without  precedents.  It 
nujft,however,  be  acknowledged,  in  his  cpmmendatiou,  that  where 
he  is  right,  he  has,  with  great  judgment,  colle6ted  a  coufiderablc 
number  of  paffages  from  feripture,  important'  in  their  fignitica- 

■  * '  .  *  •'  ‘  tion, 
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tion,  beautiful  in  *  their  *  conipofitlon/  jind  admirably’*' adajrted 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 'are  quoted.  *'-His  obfcira- 
tions  on  prayer  are  fo  fenfible,  elegant,  and'*  coAiprehen- 
five,  that,  had  it  not’ been  for  the  length  of  the  talk  'which %e 
have  (lili  iii  profpc<5ti  ’w^  fhoiild  have  prefcnted  them  to*  bur 
readers,  for,'  ihbiigh  no'  more'  original  than  the  -  reft,*  the^*^re 
perfpicuoufly  and  concifely  delivered,  and  judicioufly  ' and*  pro¬ 
perly  arranged.  We  therefore  recommend  them  to  the  perufal 
pf  the  pious*.  ^  ' 

A  department  lefs  agreeable  tb^hur' 'inclination  bow  fenlalns • 
and,  however  reluiftant,  we  muft  fcftrme  the  craibriaf  icharafter. 

There  is  one  peculiar  tenet  mehdoAed'by  thbModlor  -Which 
cannot  efcape  the  'obfervation  of '  in td ligen t ''  readers.  ' '  Th^  ad- 
rainiftfation  of  the  Eucharift  to  infantife  will  appear  cqually^ab- 
furd  and  profane  to  every 'one,'*  who  '  either  confiders  the  nature 
of  that  'duguft  ceremony,  of*  the  facred  truths  and' important 
bieffings,  of  which  it  is  lymbolical. Baptifm,  in  iti  firft*vie\r,  is 
a  rite  of  initiauon;  and  therefore 'may,  with  great  propriety, 'be 
a’dmihiftered  to  infants’,'  though, if' the  Icripture  affords  no  pofi- 
tive  authority  for  thispraftice,  we  are  not  clear  that  it  can  be  ju« 
ftified  by  any  precedents,  however  antient^  v'cnehibk,  orunivcrial, 
except  fuch  as  may  be‘  iibniediately  deduced-* from' our  Saviour 
riid  hisapolHes.  ‘  We  imagine;  however,*  that'ailother  and 'bet¬ 
ter  authority,  than"  the  fubrequchVpradtice  of  any  church;^ 'may 
be  giyem  For  what  elfe  ‘could'our  Saviour  mean ,*  wh<?h  itifpired 
^by  all  the  benignity  of  the  Gbdhead,  he  took  the’ infant' h# his 
arms  J, .and  checked  the'  apoftles,*  who 're’Httke'd  the'pfebpk?for 
^bringing  mfants  t6  him,  in  thefe’  reniarkable  words  Sniffer 
‘  little  children,  aiid  forbid  them'‘nDt  t’o'come*  uhtb  met"f(^bf 
‘  fach  IS  the  kingdom  of' heaven;*  or;  according  to  Luk^/'^  fCfr  of 
‘  fuch  is'the  kihgddth  of  God  V  '  By  thefirft  of 'thefe'phraftfSi  is 
'  gemifally  underftoqd,  the  mVifiblc  chlirch  abbve";  by  the  fetond, 
both  that  and  the  Vifible' church  below.^  ’  Our  *  Saviour’s  enun¬ 
ciation^  therefore,  cannot  be  confined  t6  tSbrncmb^s  of  hls-vi  • 
'fibie  kingdom  cn  earth  ;  iJuf  rtiuft  indlude'  the  church  in  aB  its 
periods  and  revolutions.  From  whence  it  Aiuft'fbllow,  ihait  ‘Je- 
fus  plainly  pronounces  children  capacious  of  grace,"  and  proper 
to  be  admitted  amohgft  the  fubjefts  of  liis  kingdom;  'They^  are, 

•  See  the  work  iifclf,  p.  8^.  f  Page  15+ 

4  Sec  Matthew,  'chap.  xix.  verfc  ij*  and  Luke,  chap.  xrHi.  vwfe.  if. 
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'thcrejfore,  fufceptible  of  all  the  benefits  which  acme  from  baptifm. 
If  it  fhouid  ftill  be  obje<Sed,  that,  though  fufceptible  of  the 
bledmgs,  they  are  yet  improper  fubjeds  for  that  ceremony  by 
which  the  blcffings  are  reprefented  and  conveyed  ;  let  us  hear 
what  regard  St  Paul  pays  to  the  mere  external  a6lion  in  iimilar 
cafes,  when  he  tells  us,  that  neither ^circunicilion  nor  uncircum- 
cilion  availeth  any  thing,  but  the  new  creature  in  Chrift  Je« 
fus. 

We  have  formerly  faid,  that  baptifm  is  a  ceremony  of  initia¬ 
tion  ;  wc  now  add,  that  one  of  the  charadleriftical  differences’be- 
twcen  it  and  the  Eucharift  is  the  diftinft  purpofes  which  they 
were,  untended  to  anfwcr ;  the  former  being  an  initiatory^  the  lat¬ 
ter  2^ declarative  rite.  By  the  apoftle  laft  quoted,  we  are  enjoined 

I 

to  examine  ourfelves,  ^  previous  to  our  participation  of  that  fo- 
lemn  ordinance ;  and  will  the  man,  who  excludes  common  fenfe 
froppL  religious  difquifitions,  affirm  children  to  be  capable  of  felf- 
cxamination  ?  Ha,d  the  dpdlor  confidered  the  words  of  inftituti- 
on,  he  muft  have  fcen^  that  nothing  but  phrenzy  or  idiotifm 
•could  apologife  for  an  opinion  fo  extravagant.  Is  it  in  remcm- 
•brance  of  Jefus’s  name  only,  or  of  his  life,  charafter,  and  offices, 
that  we  are  enjoined  to  celebrate  the  facrament  of  the  fupper? 

•  arc  we  qualified  to  fhew  forth  the  Lord’s  death  till  Jie  come,  at 
a  pfriod  when  wc  fcarcely  know,  that  death  is  the  univerfal  ca- 
taftrophe  of  animal  nature,  much  lefs  what  are  the  circumftances 
or  ends  which  difcriminate  the  death  of  Jefus  from  that  of  any 
other  living  being  whatever  ?  The  doiffor,  however,  affirms, 
that  thiswas  the  ciiftom  ot  the  primitive  church,  till  fuperftitioa 

•  prevailed,  and  introduced  the  opinion  of  tranfubftantiation.  It 
■  may  be  anfwered,  that  there  a  great  many  cafes  arifing  from  .the 
'  perilous  and  flu61uating  fituation  of  that  church,  in  which  her 

condu^  can  be  no  precedent,  to  us,  who  are  eftablifhed  and  fe- 
cure  :  She  was  often  obliged  to  a6l  upon  prefent  emergencies; 
.  we  are  not  under  the  fame  neceflity.  Yes,  but  the  doctor  tells  us, 
that,  were  the  Eucharift  to  be  tlxus  adminiftered,  it  would  be 
-  more  generally  attended.  Ineftimable  difcovery  !  How  worthy 
of  that  profound  and  incomprehenfible  fagacity  which  made  it  ! 
..  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  true ;  but  is  there  not  reafon  to  fear, 
that,  in  proportion,  as  it  would  be  more  generally  attended,  it 
would  be  lefs  cordially  regarded  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  reafon 
and  experience,  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to  make  it  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  common  repaft,  and  provoke  all  the  judgments  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  apoftle  of  the  gentiles,  than  giving  it  to  fuch  as 
neither  have  nor  can  have  any  criterion,  by  which  they  may  di-» 

ftinguilh 


ftiHguifli  it  from  the  common  elements  of  bread  and  wine?  Let 
‘  thofc  who,  though  mature  in  growth  and  years,  areconfeious  of 
never  being  able  to  rife  above  infantine  capacity,  be  excufed  for 
profaning  an  ordinance,  which  they  do  not  underftand.  But,  if 
ever  this  facrilegiolis  pradice  Ihould  become  a  part  of  any  legal 
eftabliftiment,  not  only  the  ordinance  itfeif,  but  even  the  religion 
It  was  intended  to  promote,  will  in  that  commimity  be  render- 
.  ed  contemptible. 

Though  the  opinion  which  the  DcwSlor  maintains,  (p.  190-) 

*  That  future  punifhments  are  temporary,’  has  been,  from 
time  to  time,  fupported  by  pious  and  able  pens,  even  fince 
the  days  of  Origen ;  yet,  as  the  Do(Slor,  and  others  amongft 
his  cotemporaries,  have  affirmed  it  more  dogmatically,  and  dif- 
fufed  it  more  zealoufly,  than  it  had  been  maintained  or  propa- 
» gatecLon  former  occafions,  it  mull  not  efcape  our  animadverfion. 
The  Dodlor  has  afferted.  That  the  contrary  is  abfurd,  unreafon- 
able,  and  incompatible  with  divine  juftice  or  goodnefs.  He  can¬ 
not,  however,  deny,  that  punilhments  arc,  in  feripture,  affirmed 
to  be  eternal  and  everlajiing  ;  that  they  arc  fignified  by  never-dying 
worms,  and  unquenchable  flames ;  and  that  no  diftindion  is  made 
between  the  duration  of  puniflimenfand  of  reward.  The  com¬ 
mon  fubterfuges  employed  by  himfelf  and  others  to  avoid  thefe 
plain  and  Ample  denunciations,  are  now  fo  trite,  and  fo  general¬ 
ly  known,  that  it  may  appear  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  recapi¬ 
tulate  them.  But,  becaufe  the  tenet  feems  to  gain  ground,  we 
fhall  take  fomc  notice  of  thofe  arguments  which  appear  to  be 
mod  fpecious  and  plaufible.  And  firft,  it  is  allowed  on  alf  hands, 
that  the  terms  eternal^  everlajiing,  for  ever  and  ever,  are  applied  to 
objcdls,  which,  by  the  neceflity  of  their  nature,  can  only  endure 
for  a  certain  time.  Where  things  eflentially  hoftile  arerdeferi- 
•bed  as  in  confli61,  .the  fuperior  antagonift  muft  undoubtedly  de- 
.ftroy  or  conquer  the  other.  There  is  Ho  vindidlive  principle  in 
the  divine  nature.  The  ends  of  punifliment  muft,  therefore,  be 
public  and  exemplary.  It  muft  either  be  intended  to  reform  the 
delinquent,  or  to  reftrain  Others  from  evil.  Befides,  its  natural 
tendency  is  falutary  and  correftive.  Creatures  which  are  finite 
cannot  poffibly  commit  infinite  crimes.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe,  being  eternally  independent,  cannot  poffibly  fuffer  any 
pcrfonal  offence.  Nor  is  the  punifliment  proportioned  to  ,thc 
dignity  of  the  magiftrate,  but  to  the  intention  of  the  criminal, 
and  to  the. influence  of  his  guilt.  A  legiflator  is  obliged,  by 
promife,  to  confer  every  good  which  he  offers,  but  not  to  inflift 
.every  evil  which  he  threa^ns..  Thefe  appear  to  be  the  capital 
VoL.  II.  4  U  arguments, 
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arguments,  as  bneflv  and  iropartially  ftated  as  we  can  reprefcnt 
them.  For,  thour^h  we  have  not  attended  to  their  arrangement, 
yet  xhtOriafttij}  mnft  grant,  that  they  can  neither  be  ftrength- 
cd  nor  debilitated  by  the  order  in  which  thej  are  placed. 

It  is  true,  that  the  words  eternal,  everhfting,  for  ever  and  ever, 
&c  arc  applied  to  objeds  whofe  duration  muft  be  limited;  but 
it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that,  when  applied  to  objeds 
which  by  nature  appear  to  be  immortal  and  imperifhable,  their 
fignification  mufi:  be  con‘:raded  in  the  fame  manner.  Pain, 
when  fuffered  by  a  material  patient,  is  neceffarily  deftrudive  of 
its  frame.  But  we  can  perceive  no  fuch  connedion  between  pain 
and  a  fpiritual  fubflance.  As  the  human  foul,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  may  be  capable  of  buffering,  in  ^unlimited  degrees,  through 
■an  indefinite  ferles  of  duration,  we  can  neither  deduce  the  tem- 

•  porary  continuance  of  punffhment  from  the  nature  of  the  fuf- 
ferings,  nor  from  the  conftitiition  of  the  fufferer.  The  flrong 
and  beautifiil  figures^of  a  never-dymg  worm,  or  unquenchable  flame, 
cannot,  therefore,  imply  the  dcflrudion  of  the  fubjeds  on  which 
they  operate ;  becaufe,  however  corrofive  in  their  nature,  or  per- 

.  manent  in  their  adion,.the  fnbftances  on  which  they  are  fuppo- 

•  fed  to  prey  are  incapable  of  confumption  or  dilaceratton. 
Though  the  divine  nature  is  not  vindidive;  though  he  has  no 
private  paflions  to  gratify,  no  perfonal  injuries  to  refent ;  yet 
the  neceffity  of  extrinfic  or  pofitive  punifhments  may  be  inferred 
from  their  exifterice  in  nature  at  prefent;  and  who,  that  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  extent  and' ends  of  divine  government,  fhali 
pretend  to  limit  their  duration  I  or,  What  caufe  can  be  afligned 
for  the  prefent  exercife  of  penal  fandions,  which  may  not  fubfift 
in  any,  or  in  every  period  of  future  duration  ?  Piinilhment, 
though  intended  for  the  reformation  of  private  delinquents,  is 
not  uniformly  produdive  ot  that  effed :  Some  malefadors  are 
fo  ftubborn  as  to  brave  its  utinoft  efforts.  We  acknowledge  the 
omnipotence  of  God ;  yet  even  that  venerable  attribute  cannot 
effed  contradidions ;  it  cannot  preferve  the  prerogatives  of  mo¬ 
ral  agents  inviolable,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  mechanical 
force,  it  fuperfedes  their  choice,  and  neceflitates  them  to  ad  in 
a  particular  manner.  Beings,  therefore,  even -under  the  divine 
government,  may  continue  wicked  and  miferable  for  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  duration.  Punifhments  are  no  longer  corredive  and  faluta- 
ry  than  whilft  they  remain  inftruments  of  difciplinc:  But  this 
can  only  be  till  the  period  and  exercifes  of  probation  expire. 
After  this,  nothing  can  refult  from  torture  bnt  defpair.  Guilt  is 
diffufive  and  contagious :  As  far,  therefore,  as  it  can  extend,  and 
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ijs  long  as  it  can  endure,  fo  intenfely  may  a  Icgiflator  infli(ft, 
and  fo  long  may  he  protrad  punifhment.  It  is  not  enough,  for 
his  exculpation,  that  an  offender  fhould  not  immediately  intend^ 
fince  it  is  in  his  power  to  anticipate,  the  poflible  confequences  of 
his  crimes-.  The  intention,  therefore,  muft  include  all  the  ma¬ 
lignity  which  product  them ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  can  never  be 
fufficiently  puniiheJ,  till  thefe  crimes  and  confequences  be  fully 
expiated.  .  Thus,  though  the  Deity  be  ifnpajfible^  and  coniequent- 
ly  above  perfonal  injury ;  yet,  if  he  is  in  any  degree  mcerelted 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  he  mud  vindicate  tlieir  rights 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  violation  committed,  intended, 
or  implied ;  And,  though  creatures  be  circumferibed  both  in 
their  powers  and  operations;  though  the  pleafurcs  or  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  guilt  be  limited  in  their  fruition,  and  tranfito- 
ry  in  their  duration;  y^et,  guilt  being  infedious  in  its  nature,  and 
permanent  in  its  pollution,  it  is  inexpiable  by  any  corredion 
which  is  not  commenfurate  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  vice ; 
and  thefe  muft  be  granted  indefinite* 

If  it  be  of  indifpenfible  importance,  that  a  government,  as  far  - 
as  circumftances  will  admit,  fhould  preferve  the  veracity  of  its 
promifes  inviolable,  the  fime  reaions  of  Rate  will  equally  oblige 
it  to  accomplifh  its  threats.’ For  the^fficacy  of  penal  landtions 
muft  infallibly  diminifh,  in  proportiem  as  they  are  found,  or  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  arbitrary.  In  human  legiilation,  remiffion  of  offences 
may,  in  certain  circumftances#  be  amiable  and  praife-worthy.  Ge- 
ral  laws  cannot  always  be  applied  to  particular  cafes:  Crimes 
may  fometimes  be  more  againft  the  magiftrate  than  the  fubjedi* 
.In  fuch  emergencies,  the  cleniency  of  the  man  may  prevail  over 
the  juftice  of  the  ruler.  But,  in  the  divine  oeconomy,  none  of 
thefe  embarrafUng  circumftances  can  ever  occur.  The  laws  of 
morality,  however  general,  are  immediately  and  accurately  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  particular  cafe ;  and  as  God  cannot  be  perfo- 
nally  offended,  every  crime  muft  be  conftrued  as  a  declared  op- 
pofition  to  the  ends  of  his  government,  nor  can  poflibly  be  re¬ 
mitted  without  debilitating  its  moft  elFeclual  inflruments,  which 
are  the  fandlions  impreffed  on  its  laws,  unlefs  the  criminal  be 
ftill  fufcepiible  of  penitence,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  reprobate  after  death.  Analogous  to  this  are  the 
natural  fandions  of  vice  and  virtue  in  our  prefent  condition# 
Every  guilty  foul  is  inceffantly  torn  by  all  the  inexorable  furies 
of  remorfe,  till  penitence  or  flupidity  Interpofe.  Can  we  then 
fuppofe  the  Deity,  like  earthly  monarchs,  under  the  neceflity  of 
pradifmg  ftate-legerdemain,  by  threatening  punifhments  which 
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he  never  mtended  to  influft?  If  fo,  then,  as  the  duration  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punifbments  is  exprcfled  by  the  fame,  or  by  fynoni- 
mons  terms,  why  may  we  not  infer,  that  he  may  promife  blef- 
fing?  which  he  never  intended  to  beftow  ?  If  it  be  replied,  that  it 
is  iiiorc  agreeable  to  his  charadler  to  delight  than  to  torment  his 
creatures,  let  it  be  ooferved,  that  the  diftribution  of  rewards,  and 
the  difpenfation  of  puiiilhments,  are  equally  necelTary  to  fupport 
his  adminiftration,  and  equally  producfHve  of  its  ends.  From 
whence  it  muft  follow,  that  goodnefs  is  equally  concerned  to  in- 
fli<5t  the  latter  as  to  beftow  the  former.  ^  . 

We  (hall  clofe  this  debate  with  a  few  general  reflexions.  It 
is  prefumptuous  in  any  one,  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  influence  of  vice,  to  pronounce  how  long 
the  inclinations  which  it  infpires,  and  the  habits  which  it  con- 
traXs,  may  endure.  Even  in  this  world,  it  requires  more  than 
mere  abftinence  to  extinguifti  the  force  which  paffions  acquire  by 
reiterated  gratification  ;  but,  in  the  next,  even  abftinence  cannot 
have  its  proper  effeX,  becaufe  it  is  involuntary,  and  relults  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  agent.  If  penal  evil  be  neceflary  to  the  or 
der  and  happinefs  of  nature  for  any  period,  or  in  .  any  degree 
upon  what  principles  can  we  aflign  the  particular  degree  in 
which  it  ought  to  operate^  or  the  particular  aera  when  it  (hould 
ceafe  ?  If  all  fubordinate  intelligences  be  (as  it  is  probable  they 
are)  moral  and  progreffive  agents,  who  can  tell  how  far  and 
how  long  exemplary  difpenfations  may  be  neceflary  to  reform 
the  degenerate,  or  to  reftrain  fuch  as,  though  pure  and  holy, 
may  not  be  impeccable  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  DoXor  and  others,  that  the  argument  for 
temporary  punifliments  derives  much  energy  from  this  confide 
ration.  That,  fkottgh  many  are  called ^fe^  are  cbojen  ;  and  that  broad 
is  the  nxxzy  nuhich  leadeth  to  dejlru^iion,  and  many  there  he  that  find  it. 
The  difparity  of  numbers  between  the  virtuous  and  happy,  or  the 
wicked  and  miferable,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  faddeft  and  moft  aflFec- 
ting  confiderations  that  can  enter  into  the  foul  of  man,  but  has 
not  the  leaft  connexion  with  the  point  now  in  queftion.  It  can 
neither  limit  the  degree  nor  the  duration  of  punifliment,  unlefs 
the  DoXor  had  proved,  that  God  is  only  the  God  of  the  human 
fyftem,  and  that  his  moral  government  is  circumferibed  by  the 
terraqueous  globe.  For,  if  all  the  parts  of  his  univerfe  he  more 
or  lefs  remotely  conneXed  with  the  whole,  and  if  the  influence 
of  rewards  and  punifbments  may  extend  beyond  the  fyftem  in 
which  it  is  exerted,  how  is  that  fyftem,  after  its  confefled  lapfa 
tioD,  entitled  to  call  God  to  an  account  for  the  difproportion 
.  .  ~  between 
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between  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  are  chofen  and  of  thofe  who 
are  reje^ed  ?  Befides,  though  in  any  particular  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bleifed  may  be  comparatively  fmalj,  yet  the  whole 
aggregate  of  happy  beings,  from  the  origin  to  the  confumma- 
tion  of  things,  may,  nay,  muft  be '  immenfe  and  inconceivable. 
To  confront,  at  once,  all  the  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture- 
in  favour  of  Ortgenifm^  we  will  venture-  to  aver,  that  rev^fds* 
and  punilhmehts  are  afferted  to  be  eternal.  In  a  plain  and  natu-^  - 
ral  phrafeology,  without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity.  We 
have  likewife  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  God  can  have-  no  mo- 

I 

five,  either  for  promifing  or  threatening,  mgre  '  than  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  fulfil.  Let,  then,  the  advocates  for  temporary 
punifhment  Ihew  us  any  paffage  in  the  whole  word  of  God, 
where  their  opinion  is  either  direftly  and  verbally  aflerted,  or 
from  whence  it  is  deducible  by  fair  and  natural  confequence. 
Till  they  have  produced  this  decifion  from  divine  authority,  let 
them  be  modcft  in  afferting  a  doftrinc  fo  dangerous.  But  they 
deny  its  danger,  and  urge.  On  the  contrary,  that  it  difcourages 
unbelievers  from  embracing  Chriftianity,  and  that  the  mind  is 
more  fenfibly  alfeded  by  the  imprefllon  of  limited  fuffering^,  thaik 
by  the  notion  of  thofe  which  endure  to  eternity,  as  eternity  im¬ 
plies  no  pofitivc  nor  comprehenfible  idea.  ( 

To  the  firft  of  thefc  objedlions  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  truth 
cannot  change  with  the  paffiohs  and  pfepdffefliohs  of  men ;  and 
if  every  dodtrine  in  Chriftianity  which  difcourages  unbelievers 
muft  be  expunged,  I'fear  we  muft  no  lefs  pofitively  deny  that 
God  exifts,  than  that  he  is  the  puniflier  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
rewarder  of  fuch  as  diligently  feek  him.  In  return  to  the  fc- 
cond,  let  jt  be  conftdered,  that,  though  eternity  is  not  a  pofitivc 
idea,  yet  duration  and  fufferings  are.  Let  both  then  be  inde¬ 
finitely  protra(fted,  and  fe?  whether  this  will  not  more  fenfibly 
affeft  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  fufceptible,  than  any  limited  pe¬ 
riod. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  there  is  a  gloom  and  malig¬ 
nity  in  the  notion  of  eternal  punifhments,  which  imply  a  male¬ 
volent  and  vindidlive  humour  in  its  abettors.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  a 
gloomy  objedl,  to  behold  a  man  running  with  his  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation  to  leap  from  the  top  of  Dover-cliff ;  but,  furely,  it  is  a 
friendly  office  to  admoni ih  him  of  his  danger,  and  defcribe  the 
unfathomable  depth  to  which  he  muft  defcend. 

There  is  another  precious  noftrum,  not  invented,  but  revived 
and  adopted  by  the  fcicntific  inftruftors  of  this  age,  which,  as  it 
is  likewife  embraced  by  the  angelic  Dr  Jofeph  Prieftlcy,  muft 
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claim  ouf  moft  'reverend  attention  In  treating  of  the  tlni$ 
and  place  of -future  rewards  and  puniftiments,  he  feems  to  confi. 
der  the  foul,  during  this  life,  as  in  a  ftate  of  ebriety,  from 
whence  it  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  long  and  a  found  deep. 
What  foporific  powers  the  Doctor  and  others  in  the  fame  intoxi 
cation  may  have  experienced,  and  how  far  the  futceeding  (lum¬ 
ber  was  proportioned  to  the  antecedent  dofe,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  judge:  Only  this  much  may  be  concluded,  that,  if  the  deep 
continues  uninterrupted  from  death  till  the  refurredtion,  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  other  patriarchs  muft  have  been  jolly  fouls,  and 
muft  have  quaflPed  the  exhilarating  draught  with  tolerable  ap 
petite. 

To  be  more  ferious :  We  have  already  fald,  that  this  opinion 
concerning  the  fufpenfe  of  all  our  confcious  faculties  from  the 
death  of  each  particular  perfon  to,  the  refurredtion,  is  far  from 
being  new;  it  was  early  promulgated  In  the  church,  and  has 
been  warmly  agitated,  from  time  to  time,  even  till  the  prefent 
acra.  One  party,  whom,  for  diftindlion’s  fake,  w’e  (hall  call  A- 
fomatiflsy  alTerted  the  feparate  and  independent  exiftence  of  the 
foul ;  the  other,  who  have  been  called  by  fome  of  their  own  fed 
Tfychopanmchijisy  ftrenuoudy  maintained,  that  the  foul,  in  her  pre 
fent  ftate,  is  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  body  in  all  her  opera 
tions  ;  and,  when  that  Inftrument  of  adtion  (If  it  is  not  the  whole 
man)  ceafes  to  move  and  feel,  all  the  fundtions  of  the  foul  are 
likewife  fufpended.  The  Pfychopannochifis  upbraid  their  op 
ponents  with  the  wor(hip  of  faints,  and  daemonolotry.  The  Afo 
^natijis  deny  the  charge :  They  alTert  that  it  is  not  implied  in 
their  dodlrihc;  and  boldly  challenge  their  antagonifts  to  pro 
duce  any  palTage  of  fcripture  where  the  wor(hIp  of  inferior  fpl 
rits  is  enjoined,  or  to  quote  any  precedent  of  adequate  impor 
tance,  by  which  it  is  authorized.  They  retort  with  equal  free¬ 
dom  upon  their  oppofers,  the  dreadful  imputations  of  atheifm 
and  blafphcmy.  The  one  party  avers,  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
,  admit*  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  foul,  we  fuperfede  the  necef- 
fity,  and  deftroy  the  utility  of  that  revelation,  by  which  alone 
life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light:  The  other  afiirms, 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  admit  the  foul  to  be  dependent  on  the 
body,  or  homogeneous  with  it,  we  invalidate  the  evidence,  and 
'  ,  annihilate  the  credibility  of  gofpel-truths.  Which  of  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  has  the  greateft  air  of  probability,  may,  perhaps,  be  beft 
determined  by  the  obfervations  of  an  infidel,  which,  as  far  as 
.  >we.  can  remember,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  rehearfe. 

This 
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\  This  felf- enamoured  freethinker,  having  one  day,  in  a  vifit  to 

•  a  friend,  obferved  Crawford’s  EfTa^  on  Plato’s  Phaedon  lying  up- 

\  on  the  table,  afked  him  with  an  ironical  air.  Why  he  fuffered 

.  fuch  a  piece^  of  damnable  herefy  to  remain  in  his  pofTeflion  ? 

<  Let  me  return  the  queftion  by  another,’  anfwered  his  friend^ 

<  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  book  in  general?*  It  is,’  replied 

I  the  fceptic,  ‘  a  medley  of  petulance,  ill -nature,  and  good  rcafon- 

►  ing,  injudicioufly  arranged.  It  cannot,  however,  be  read,  with- 

,  out  eltabliftiing  a  ftrong  prepolTeffion  for  one  principle,  which  is,  - 

i '  the  natural  mortality  of  the  foul.’  ‘  Yet,’  fubjoined  his  friend, 

*  Mr  Crawford  alTumes  the  air  of  a  Chriftian,  and  adopts  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Pfychopannochtjis  :  Prny,  what  are  your  fentiments 
I  of  that  fed?’  ‘  O  moll  Chriftianly  charitable,’  faid  the  unbelie- 
i  ver;  their  pretended  devil  himfelf,  with  all  the  council  of  Pan- 
‘  daemonium,  could  not  have  invented  a  nobler  or  more  efficacious 
}  inllrument,  than  their  charaderiftical  tenet  for  turning  to  ridi- 
t  cule  and  confufion  their  exalted  fyllem  of  Theomancy.  Let  them 
but  give  me  up  the  immateriality  and  independence  ot  the  foul,  and, 
i  if  I  am  not  miltaken,  with  all  the  preternatural  affiitance  to 
which  they  pretend,  they  lhall  find  it  difficult  to  relume  their 
refigned  exi/tence.  Their  obfervaiions  concerning  the  dependence 
,ot  the  foul  upon  the  body  are,  indeed,  molt  exquilite.  /I'ne  on- 
:  ly  evidence  we  can  have  either  ot  our  own  or  other  beings,  is 

i  Confcioufneji :  Even  the  prefumptive  or  collateral  proofs  ot  ex¬ 

ternal  exiiteiice,  which  ariie  not  from  immeuiatc  perception, 

•  but  from,  analogy  and  iniercnce,  are  nothing  elfe  dul  dihcrent 

i  modes  of  coiilciouiheis.  When,  cherelore,  tnis  corncioumeis 

ceafes,  who  will  affirm  that  the  cxiitence  ot  Uie  conicious  prin¬ 
ciple  is  continued  ?  Y  he  greaceit  numoer  ol  thole  who  admi^.. 

•  Her  opium  to  the  foul,  are  wiieiy  fiient  with  reipeCt  to  its  eiience, 
whether  material  or  immaterial.  Should  they  grant  it  iiicor- 

1  poreai,  they  are  at  a  lots  how  to  lull  it  afleti' ;  a^  their  oppo- 

J  nents  account  for  its  adtion  or  cehaiion  from  its  temporary 

conntdion  with  material  organs.  Lut,  Ihould  they,  on  the  other 
:  hand,  admit  its  materiality,  they  will  juitiy  be  •reckoned  no 

,  more  Chriitians  than  the  jackdaw  in  the  faole  was  a  peacock: 

5  Yet  tlieir  arguments  I’eem  to  terminate  in  materiaiiim.  Lor> 

I  thole  reafonings  deduced  from  the  Jimplicity  of  conlcioulnels,  or 

•  from  the  nature  of  Jpontaneous i,mot ion y  are  the  comlant  iub- 

t  jedls  of  their  derifion,  as  the  jargon  of  oriental  phiioiophy. 

►  They  expatiate  on  the  inHuence  of  wine,' fpirits,  and  other 
medical  ingredients,  upon  the  mind.  They  triumph  in  the  poffir 

►  J)ility.of  intercepting  ffinfation,  by  tying  or  cutting  the  nerves  of 
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the  extremities,  and,  in  this  mariner,  deftroying  their  communi-  tb 
cation  with  the  fenforium.  They  exult  in  the  influence  of  the  ed 
^ain  upon  confcioufnefs,  arid  in  the  abfolute  ceflatioii  of  every  th 
intelle^ual  power,  when  any  heavy  preflurc  falls  upon  that  vital  fai 
Wgan*  For,  if  the 'evidence  of  confcious  principle  muft  ceafe 
with  confcioufnefs  itfelf,  when  that  is  no  longer  felt,  the  whole  by 

•man  is  extin<5t.  The  whole  man,  therefore,  confifts  of  body  and  gc 

4ts  different  modifications.  Now,  if ,  thefe  things  may  be  grant-  tic 

cd,  we  may  purfue  them  to  their  confequences.  All  the  parti-  on 

cles  of  living  and  progreffivc  forms,  when  refolved  and  diftribu-  it  i 

ted  among  their  original  elements,  are,  without  exception," fub-  frt 

jefted  to  the  fame  rotations  with  other  particles  of  matter.  The  ch 

yiarts  of  vegetables  inceffantly  incorporate  with  the  animal  frame :  fer 

Animal  bodies,  when  refolved,  perpetually  mix  with  one  another,  tal 

of  which,  the  laft  has  a  right  to  the  particles  that  compofe  it,  as  wi 

iacred  as  any  othet\  of  which  they  were  formerly  conftitucnt.  ba 

It  is  an  idle  fubterfuge  to  tell  us,  that  the  human  particles  are  I  df 
treaftired  up  in  vaults  and  church-yards :  The  whole  terraque-  frc 

ous  globe  is  but  one  common  cemit'ary.  Befides,  by  the  conftant  no 

exertion  of  animal  funflions,  even  the  moft  folid  and  internal  ju( 

parts  ofthe  body  are  fubjedt  to  diflipation,  during  its  living  fub- 
iiftencc.  Phyficians  have  afferted,  that,  in  a  revolution  of  feven  wl 

years,  not  one  conftitucnt  atom  of  the  body  remains,  but  it  is  th( 

infenfibly  wafted  and  fupplied  by  others.  Which  of  thefe  flue-  ful 

tuating  bodies,  therefore,  conftitutes  the  man  at  the  refurredli-  no 

on?  How  can  all  the  parts,  which  have  paffed  through  different  cn 

bodies  in  fucceflion,  be  refumed  by  each  at  the  fame  time  ?  To 
fay,  that  omnipotence  can  difeharge  the  parts,  which  have  been 
cnnftituent  of  man,  from  the  duties  of  their  refpedlive  elements, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  he  fufpends  the  moft  neceffary  and  indifpenfi- 
ble  laws  of  matter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  deftroys  its  ef-  cf 
fence.  But,  though  this  argument  were  not  conclufive,  ftilh  the  wl 
evafion  would  be  vain  and  frivolous.  For  we  cannot  doubt,  that  tb< 
anthropophagi,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  have  derived  nu-  cU 
trition  from  the  human  forms  upon,  which  they  preyed,  that  is  in 
to  lay,  they  derived  acceflion  to  their  own  bodies  from  thofe 
upon  which  they  fed.  Much  happy  ridicule  has  been  exerted,  ^ 
and  many  fuccefsful  endeavours  have  been  employed  to  reduce  ^ 
tranfubftantiation  to  inconfiftency;  yet,  may  not  any  man  of 
common  undci  ftariding  be  defied  to  find,  any  contradidlion  dr  ab^ 
furdity  in  that  facerdotal  impofition,  which  is  not  implied  in  the  ^ 
refurredion,.  if  the  whole  man  be  fuppofed  extinft  in  death  ?  dri 
That  a  body  ffiould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  broken  and  whole, 

that 
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that  it’fhouldbe  otiintpirefent,  whilft  the  total  frame  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  every  part  of  its  ubiquity^  are* more  flagrant  iriipoflibiHties; 
than  that  the  fanie  part  fhould  conflitute  different  bodies' at  the 
fame  time.  The  fubterfuge  of  an  uncorruptible  germ,  adop¬ 
ted  by  Charles  Bonnet,  or  the  flamlna  vitae^  fo  much  applauded' 
by  others,*  will  give  little  afliftance  to  the  Pfychopannocbtft.  If  the 
germ  be  a  concrete,  it  mufl,  by  its  nature,  be  obnoxious  to  corrup¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  fuppofe  it  an  elementary  atom, 
one,  of  thofe  particles  which  Lucretius  calls  the  primordia  rerurhy 
it  may  be  capable  of  acceifion,  but  not  of  evolution ;  becaufc, 
from  its  indivifibility,  its  parts  tnuff  be  incaipable  of  motion  or* 
change  6f  place;  fo  that  all  the  matter  fuperadded  cannot  be  cf- 
fential  parts  of  the  body;  and  the  original  ftamen,  by  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  its  nature  and  its  form,  will  by  no  means  correfpohd 
with  the  various  motions  and  exigencies  of  an  immortal  in¬ 
habitant.  Moreover,  if  man  confifts  of  body  and  nothing 
elfc,  he  is  only  diyerflfiftd  from  the  reft  of  matter,  as  a  chair  is 
from  timber,  or  a  watch  from  metal :  The  mode,  therefore,  and 
not  the  matter,  conftitutes  the  nian.  Hence,  it  follows,  tliat,  in 
judgment,  the  mode  alone  can  be  ahfwerable  for  its  conduct,  the 
mode  alone  can  be  the  fubjeA  of  retribution.  Infliift,  therefore, 
what  puhilhment  you  pleafC  upon  the  mode ;  but,  why  fhould 
the  paflive  and  unaccountable  particles,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
fuffer?  ■  Now,  if  the  human  being  terminates  with  life,  and  can¬ 
not  be  identically  rcftored  at  the  rcfurredlion,  how  are  the  great 
ends  of  fupreme  juftice  accomplifhed,  and  what  becomes  of  every 
moral  attribute  in  the  divine  nature?  The  P/ychopannochifts 
affedt  to  laugh  at  perfonal  identify ;  but  they  would  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  in  their  mirth,  if  they  duly  confidered  that  thofe  can  only 
laugh  with  a  good  ^ace,  who  *ujin.  We  have  feen  that  identify 
cf  perfon  cannot  confift  in  the  fame  particles  of  .matter,  of 
which  It  was  compofed,*  before  the  refurredion :  Granting, 
then,'  that  the  modification  of  the  new  ingredients  were  fo  pre- 
cilciy  fimilar,  as  to  be  attended  with  that  confeioufnefs,  which', 
in  any  individual  fentient  principle,  unites  the  perceptions  and 
aftions  of  to-day  with  thofe*  of  yeftef day,  and  by  which  perfo- 
nal  identity  is  faid  alone  to  be  afeertained,  will  the  /,  whfeh 
was  refufcitated,'bC  eflentially  the  fame  with  the  /  which  was  bii- 
ried?  No  fuch  matter;  bn  the  contrary,  the  impfefEon  whicl^ 
unites  them  will  be  an  abfolute  impofxtion.  But,  if  we  confulc 
the  fehfe  of  thofe  writings,  which'  they  pretend  to’  revere  as  ^f 
divine  original,  it  will  appear  that  the  mode  b  ftiil  more  diffe- 
Vql.  IL  4  X  rent 
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tent  than  the  matter.  For,  according  to  thefe  writings,  the  bo- 
dy  -wlitch  was  fown  m  weaknefs  muft  be  raifed  in  power,  the 
frame  which 'was  fubjcfted  to  corruption  muft  become  incorrup¬ 
tible,  the  fyftem  which  was  dcpofited  a  natural  body  muft  he  re- 
ftored  a  fpiritual  body ;  in  a  word,  thofe  organs  which  were  the 
vidlims  of  mortality  muft  refume  an  knmortal  exiftence,  nay,  what 
was  flefti  and  blood  muft  change  its  nature,  fince  thefe  cannot  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  is  there  here  identity  ?  Is  there 
even  the  remoteft  analogy  of  modificatron  ?  Now,  if  mode  and 
matter  be  the  whole  hitman  being,  and  if  both  thefe  are  fo  total¬ 
ly  diverlified,  where  is  the  man  ?  where  is  the  accountable  exiftence  i 
.  Mr  Locke,  and  his  difciple  Dr.  Hartley,  feem  both  to  have 
left  thequeftion  concerning  the  eflence  of  the  foul  doubtful.  The 
firft  exprefsly  afferts,  that,  for  any  thing  we  know,  thought  may 
be  fuperaddcd  to  certain  portions  of  matter ;  But,  if  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  been  aware,  what  was  the  tendency  of  a  conceffion  fo 
libera],  they  would  not  furelyhave  made  k  without  folemn  hefi- 
tati^n.  For,  if  matter,  in  any  poffible  arrangement, ^be  fufcepti- 
ble  of  cogitation  as  a  mode^r  quality,  how  do  we  know  that 
thought  is  attached  to  that  arrangement  alone  ?  Why  may  it 
not  lubfift  in,  or  refult  from  other  forms,  as  well  as  from  thofe 
in  which  we  fee  it  ?  Where  then  is  the  neceflity  of  fuppofing  an 
irm/jafer/a^inhl//gfncff  in  the  umvcrfe^  But,  if  every  intelligence 
be  material,  it  is  extended  ;  if  extcndedydlvifiblc;  and,  if  divifible, 
limited.  Upon  the  fouls  of  the  Ffychopannochlfls  I  leave  the 
conclulion  of  thefe  propofitionS,  and  much  good  may  it  do  them. 
So  deeply  fenftble  was  the  pious  Dr  Burnet  of  thefe  inextricable 
difficulties,  that,  in.  his  treaiife  on  The  State  of  the  Dead^  though  he 
fuppofes  the  foul  in  a  torpid  condition  after  its  (fifengagement  from 
the  body,  becaufe  divefted  of  all  the  powers  of  external  fenfation  j 
yet  he  never  queftions  its  immateriality.  The  Tmmortalift,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  only  philofopher,  who  can  render  the  parts  of  chri- 
ftianity  confiftent  and  homogeneous.  For,  if  the  eflence  of  man 
be  not  evanefeent  and  fliKfhi^ting,  but  immaterial  and  perma¬ 
nent;  if  the  body  be  no  more  than  a  mere  inftniment  of  aftion, 
and  vehicle  of  perception,  then  is  eflential  identity  afeertained; 
then  the  idea  of  accountability  remains;  and  the  man  is  as  much 
punifiiable  in  a  new  body  for  crimes  committed  in  the  old  one,  as 
'  a  robber  is  amenable  in  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths,  for  a  theft  com¬ 
mitted  in  thofe  he  fornierly  wore. 

Here  ceafed  tlie  Infidel. — It  may  be  added,  that,  if  his  objeftions . 
have  any  force  at  all,  they  do  not  merely  terminate  in  the  fubver- 
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lion  of  revealed  dodirines,  but  overwhelm  the  religion  of  nature 
in  the  fame  undiftinguifhed  ruin.  It  is,  however,  allowed,  by 
the  moft  fevere  and  fcrupulous  logicians,  that  hypothetical  proofs 
may* fome times  be  admitted;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  that  hypo- 
thefis,  which  gives  the  moft  rational  and  ertenfive  folution  of  all 
the  phaenomena,  for  which  an  account  is  required,  muft  be  the 
moft  eligible.  But  the  condudt  of  Providence,  the  pqffibility  and 
final  caufes  of  the  refurredtion,  can  only  be  folved  upon  the  fup- 
pofttion,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial  and  immortal.  The  con- 
clufion,  therefore,  naturally  follows.  Nor  can  all  the  fophiftry  , 
fo  fubtilly  invented,  and  fo  zealoufly  fprcad,  invalidate  this  rea- 
foning :  For,'  fuppofing  a  poffibility  of  a  union  between  mind 
and  matter,  there  muft  be  certain  laws  or  conditions,  in  which 
that  union  alone  can  confift :  There  muft  be  a  fympathetic  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  principles  by  which  the  one  may  re¬ 
ciprocally  influence  the  other.  But,  with  fubmiflion  to  Dr  Prieft- 
Icy’s  better  judgment, -H  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  fame 
mutual  *  fyrapathy  or  dependency  fhould  be  more  permanent  than 
the  union  itfelf.  Though,  therefore,  the  interpofition  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  fliould  be  granted  nece^flary,  during  our  prefent  date,  both  to 
the  external  perceptions,  and  internal  operations  of  the  foul,  it 
cannot  from  thence  be  inferred,  that,  when  the  •cemhedion  ceafes, 
the  foul  fhould  remain  torpid  and  Ina^ive.  By  the  fame  reafon, 
it  might  be  aflerted,  that,  fince  bodies  within  the  attraftion  of 
their  proper  fyftcms  have  conftantly  gravi tilted ;  therefore,  when 
detached  from  the  attraction  of  all  fyftems,  they  muft  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to '  gravitate.  If  qualities  are  the  only  data  from  whence 
we  can  infer  fubftances,  and  if  fubftaiices  muft  be  congruous  to 
the  nature  of  the  qualitiei'from  whence  they  are  inferred,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  qualities,  powers,  or  aCtions  of  the  foul  cannot  be 
fuppofed.  inherent  in  any  concrete,  whofe  frame  is  diviiible,  whole 
nature  is  paflive  and  inert,  whofe  arrangenentsand  conjunctions 
arbitrary.  And,  though  we  cannot  reafon  demonftrativeJy  from 
qualities  to  fubftances,  yet  the  probability  is  as  great,  that  qua¬ 
lities  inhere  in  fomething  fufceptible  of  them,  as  that  they  inhere 
in  any  thing  at  alL.  The  prefumption,  therefore,  from  the  na 
ture  of  mental  qualities  themfelves  is,  that  the  foul  muft  be  im-. 
material. 

But  it  is  demanded,  How  it  can  be  affirmed  of  the  gofpel,  that 
it  brought  life  and  imrportality  to  light,  if  immortality  was 
known  and  difeovered  before  its  promulgation  ?  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  pretended, '  that  mortality  was,  or  could  be  clearly  difbo- 
yered  before  the  Chtifti^n  difpenlatiozi.  lu  an  evangelical  fenfq 
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k  \va5  totally  unknQjvn.  For  no  fag«,  of  any  paripd,  could  ever 
undertake  to  prove  by  rcafon,  that  the  foul  and  body  fliould  be 
re  united,  and  eternally  remain  in  that  ftate.  But.fmce  the  body 
h  a  chg  and  a  hurden  to  the  fiuly  f\johy  muji  Jhe  once  more  languijh  in  its 
gloom^and groan  beneath  its  •weight?  The  natural  and  fpiritual  bo¬ 
dy  are  fo  different,  that  though  the  %tner  might  petard,  the 
Jatter  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  favour  the  exertions  of  the  foul.' 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Incorporealifts,  that,  after  death,  fen- 
tence  is  pronounced  upon  every  man:  Where  then. is  the  neccf- 
fity  of  a  general  judgment  ?  The  Incorporealifts  might  anfyrer, 
upon  the  fame  principles.  Where  is  the  neceffity  for  any  judg¬ 
ment  at  all?  For,  every  man  of  Common  fenfe  and  reftedion,  e- 
ven  m  c^rticulo  mortis,  may  decide  his  charader,  and  anticipate  his 
fate.  But  U  this  conyi^ipn  of  individuals  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  divine  legiflation  ?  JDoes  it  difcovcr  the  dark  and 
n^yfterious  intricacies  pf  Providence?  Does  it  publicly  reveal  the 
glory  of  diftributiye  juftice,  and  (hew  th#  propriety  of  retribu¬ 
tion  ?  Does  it  difplay  the  wonders  of  grace;  the  confummatc 
wjfdom  and  benignity  with  which  the  benefits  pf  redemption  are 
applied?  If  none  of  thefe  ends  are  anfwercd  by  the  trial  and 
conyidtion  of  individuals,  there  will  ftill  remain  fufticient  rea- 
fons  for  a  public  judgment. 

We  are  told  that  the  lofs  of  adivity  and  perception  for  near 
five  thoufand  years  is  nothing,  becaufe  it  is  not  felt ;  and  the 
moment  of  refufeitation  will  appear  immediately  fubfequent  to 
that  of  death.  We  might  a«  well  be  informed,  that  the  abfolute ' 
extincEtion  of  being  is  no  difadvantage,  becaufe  it  is  not  felt. 
Does  a  man  born  to  a  wealthy  inheritance  fuftain  no  lofs  when 
precluded  from  its  enjoyment,  becaufe  he  is  unconfeious  of  his 
right?  A  long  period  of  adive  and  confeious  exiftence  is  in  itfclf 
a  good,  whether  enjoyed  or  not;  and,  the  confeioufnefs  or  igno¬ 
rance  of  thofe  who  lofe  it,  cannot  deftroy  its  nature. 

After  thefe  arguments,  the  Dodor  recapitulates  a  number  of 
texts,  which  appear,  either  diredly  or  implicitly,  to  prove  the 
foul’s  immediate  tranfition  to  happinefs  or  mifery  after  death ; 
and  from  each  of  them  endeavours;- like  his-predeceffors,  to  ex¬ 
tort  a  fenfe  conAftent  with  his  opinion.  But,  though  he  can 
only  be  reckoned  a  mere  retailer  of.  their  commentaries,  he,  is 
ftill  fo  much  more  culpable  than  they,  as  interpretations  of  this 
kind  derive  not  authority,  but  ridicule,  from  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  they  pafs. 

It  were  cndlefs  to  perplex  the  reader’s  imagination  by  refusing 
each  of  thefe  explications  in  form.  Let  it  fuffice,  (and  perhaps 
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it  wiU  more  than  fuffice,)  to  mentioii  one  pr  two.  We  give 
own  words:  ‘  Our  faviour  feid  to  the  thief  upon  the  erpfs,'  This 

*  day  Jhalt  thou  he  nvith  me  in  paradife.  But  this  faying  is  too  obfeure 

*  to  found  nny  certain  opinion  uppn.  It  may  only  fignify,  that  the 

*  promife  was  m^ide  that  day,  notwithftanding  his  prefent  ftate  of 
«  humiliation ;  or,  by  paradife^  our  I^rd  might  mean  the  uncon- 

<  feious  ftate  of  the  virtuous  dead ;  a  ftate  of  mere  reft,  but  where- 

<  in  they  are  fecure  under  the  protedtipn  pf  diyine  benevolence, 

<  and  referved  for  the  accomplifliment  of*  its  purpofes  in  their 
^  favour,*  And  why  is  the  paft'age  obfeure?  The  author,  indeed, 
has  found  out  different  gloffes  for  it,  which  ought  to  cover  any 
man  of  ordinary  underftanding  with  blufties  who  embraces  them,' 
We  admit  that  the  word  paradifti  in  its  original  ftgn.iftcatipn, 
imports  no  more,  than  an  inclofure.  But  we  maintain,  that  here 
it  is  a  metaphor,  apd  that  the  evangelical  idea  pf  paradife  is  e« 
very  where  taken  from  the  ftate  of  pur  firft  parents  antecedent 
to  the  fall,  which  wasjcertalnly  a  ftate  qf  confeipus  happinefs. 
We  acknowledge  that,  according  as  the  paftage  is  difterently 
pointed,  the  words  this  day^  may  either  refer  to  the  time  of  pro¬ 
mife,  pr  the  period  of  its  accompliihment,  But  we  think  the  pe«. 
nitent  malefa<ftor  would  not  efteem  it  any  material  information 
to  learn,  that  the  promife  was  made  upon  that  day  when  he- 
hcard  it.  It  refleds  no  great  honour  upon  pur  mpdern  ^m- , 
mentators,  to  make  the  Saviour  of  the  wmrld,  the  true  and- lip 
ving  God,  in  one  of  the  moft  important  feenes  and  folemn  tran* 
fadions  of  his  humanity,  to  deliver  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner, . 
and  with  the  fame  infidious  ambiguity,  which  charaderi?;e  the 
heathen  oracles,  or  expire  ip  a  double  entendre.  The  confolatory 
promife  given  to  the  thief,  as  they  reprefent  it,  recalls  to  one’s 
mind  the  equivocal  enunciation  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhus, 

*  Aio  te,  JEacidey  Romanos  vincere  pojjfe  ;* 
or  this  other,  * 

‘  Ibis  redibU  nunqt^am  per  bella  peribisl 

/  ’• 

Biit,  in  our  opinion,  the  earneft  prayer  of  the  fuffering  penitent 
infallibly  determines  the  figniflcation  of  the  word  this  • 

da^,  *  Lord,*  fays  he,  *  remember  me  when  thou  comeft  to  thy 
kingdom.’  '  ‘  Yes,*  replies  Jefus,  (for  the  words  will  fairly  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  paraphrafe,)  ‘  yes,  I  will  remember  thee  at  the  very 
jnftant  of  my  acceftion  ;  for  verily,  I  fay  unto  thee,  This  day 
(halt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradife.’  The  to  which  our  Rc^ 
deemer  was  feid  to  defeend,  has,  in  reality,  no  Ipcal  fignifica- 
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tIon,'but  {imply  means  the  {late  of  the  dead.,  Had  it  been  a  di. 
ftin£l  repofitory  {otjleeping  fouls,  why  did  Jefus  commit  his  fpirit 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father/  (ince  it  was  no  more  in  his  hands 
in  S&<7^if/,than  in  the  body?  So  that,  by  this  folemn  refignation, 
he  muft  either  be  underftood  to  difpofe  of  his  fpirit  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  hands  of  his  Father,  or  the  addrefs  has  no  meaning 
at  aU.  Thus  the  plain  fenfex>f  thefe  pafTages,  when  compared, 
is,  that,  on  that  very  day,  the  foul  of  our  Redeemer,  and  of  his 
penitent,  arrived  in paradife^  or,  in  a  ftatc  of  confcious  happi- 
nefs.  '  .  ‘  ‘ 

The  Doctor  affiduoufly  inculcated,  that  all  the  promifes  of 
happinefs  to  the  Juft,  are  only  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  ft  ate  pofterior 
to  the  refurre<ftion ;  for  to  this  period  alone  the  apoftles  refer 
us  for  its  completion:  Whereas, had  the  fouls  of  believers  im¬ 
mediately  paffed'into  glory,  this  happy  event  would  have  been 
mentioned  as  immediately  fubfequent  to  their  departure ;  on  the 
contrary/ they  are  defcribed  as  in  a  profound  and  peaceful  llum- 
Ler.  For  this  he  quotes  the  fecond  epiftle  to  the  ThelTalonians, 
chap.  iv.  verfe  13.  'to  the  end.  The  paifage  is  too  long  to  be 
tfanfcribed;  we  muft  therefore  remit  our  readers  to.  their  biblcj^ 
It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  if  any  plaufible  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  deduced  from  feripture  in  favour  of  Pfyehopanno^ 
<dnfm;  it  is  the  prefent;  and  if  fuch  an  argument  be  implied  in 
any  particular  text,  it  is  in  the  words  now  under  confideration. 
After  all,  it  is  with  extreme  propriety  that  the  apoftle  alludes  to 
a  period,  when  every  viciffitude  of  human  affairs  is  over,  when 
retributions’  are  confirmed  by  the  moft  public  and  irreverfible 
fari^on,  and  when  the  whole  empire  of  God  (if  we  may  fo  cx- 
prefs  ourfdves,)  is  re-eftablifhed  in  that  order  where  it  muft  for 
ever  remain :  This  is  the  great  and  important  crifis,  when  the 
complex  and  majeftic  plan  of  eternal  wifdom,  with  refpeft  to  the 
deftiny  of  man,  attains  its  ultimate  confummation;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  this  alone  our  hopes  and  fears  could  with  propriety  be 
diredled.  But  the  recapitulation  of  this  great  event,  as  fixing 
our  enjoyments  or'  lufferings  beyond  the  power  of  revolution,  by 
no  m^ns  excludes  the  idea  of  an  intermediate  ftate ;  nor  does 
’  that  condition  of  the  happy  or  miferable,  as  we  have  been  told 
by  other  writers,  imply  the  nption  of  a  purgatory:  For,  expiato¬ 
ry  punifhments  are  known  to  ceafe  at  death.  But,  though  eve¬ 
ry  individual  can  prefage  his  own  lot;  though  he  can  entertain 
no  expcdlations  of  change,  except  in  the  degrees  of  his  happinpfs 
or  mifery ;  yet  he  knows  not  the  deftiny  of  others,  nor  how  far 
xhe  exertioas  of  diftHbutiye  juftice  are  proportioned  to  their 
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merit  or  demerit,  till  the  judge  in  perfon,  with  every*  public  fo- 
kmnity  becoming  that'  important  occafion,  (hall  explore  their 
condu^,  and  pronounce  their  declfive  fentence.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  alone,  the  (Irongeft  and  moft  eilential  motives  which  can 
a<^uate  probationary  beings  could  derive  their  full  force.  ,  Hcr&. 
then  out  expedhitions  muft  terminate,  and  from  hence  our  con-r. 
folations  proceed.  • 

The  word  KiKotfinfitfuf,  tded  by  the  Apoftle,  and  other  fy-  ^ 
honyihous  phrafes  to^be  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment,  when  applied  to  the  dead,  can  never  literally  dgnify JJeep  : 
nor,  if  they  did,  would  that  interpretation  neceffarily  fuppofe 
an  abfolute  fulpenfe  of  perception  and  a(ftion.  But,  when  the 
apollles  mention  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  it  is  natural  to 
'fpeak  of  its'^condicion,  prior  to  that  reft  ora uon,  as  of  a 
Unlefs,  therefore,  .the  Pfy^k^panmehiji  c^  prove  from  the  a- 
poftles  words;  that  this  fleep  involves  the  whole  human  being, 
his  aifertion  is  gratuitous,  and  his  opinion  remains  as  defence- 
lefs  as  before.  .  -  *  /  '  .  .  *  .r  » 

The  laft  novelty  in  theology  which  we  fhall  mention,  though 
we  cannot  aferibe  it  to  the  creative  genius  of  Dr  Prieftley,  will 
,be  found  in  the  vrork  before  us,  page  233.  In  this,  however,  he  ' 
is  lefs dogmatical,, and.  more  modeft  than  in  other  points;  for, 
according  to  him,  there  tmy  be  fuch  an  exiftence  in  the  univerfe  as 
the  DrSiL  The  conceffion  is  made  with  much  philofophical 
referve  and  difficulty.  It.feems  extraordinary  that  angels  fhould* 
fall.  Yet  wonderful  as  this  may  appear,  it  would  be  ftill  more 
furprizing  to  find  limited  beings  impeccable.  It  is  probable  that 
every  order  of  intelligent  exiftence  has  its  proper  fphere  of 
aftion,  with  intelledlual  faculties,  defires,  and  averfions  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it :  But,  if  thefe  powders,  propenlities,  and  aatipa^ies 
fubfift  in  a  finite  mir4d,  they  muft  be  fufceptibleofdifarrangetnent, 
and  from  that  fource  alone  may  refult  mifehiefs  and  miferies  to 
themfelves  and  others,  indefinite.  *  But  what  purpole  could  it 
anfwer  to  involve  the  human  fyftem  in  the  fame  ruin  with  them¬ 
felves?’  The  Doiftor,  in  the  fame  breath,  ha^  folted  his  own  dif¬ 
ficulty;  for  who  told  him,  that  puniftiments  are  not  everlafting? 
But  grant  them  temporary,  the  doiftor,  with  all  his  good  nature, 
(for  much  good  nature  and'politenefs  he  feems  to  polTefs,)  may 
certainly  imagine  it  pofliblc  for  beings  to  contrail  a  permanent 
and  habitual  averfion  to  order  and  happinefs  in  others,  which 
they  themfelves  can  no  longer  enjoy.  He  may  fuppofe,  that  im- 
pkcable  refentment  againft  the  Author  and  Protestor  of  that  or¬ 
der  and  happinefs  ftiould  impcll  them  to  difconcert  or  deftroy 
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th^e  bk(&ngs  whertrer  wrt*e  found,  iThis  is  lUfely  no  pa- 
rado/Tn  common  fenft\  whatetei*  h  itfay  prove  to  fudh  as  are,  or 
nvtjh  to  deprived  of  it.  The  pafabks  attd  allegOi'ifcs,  to  be 
found  in  the  facred  vtritittgs,  are  bolder,-  and  at  the  fame  tirtie 
more  appofite,  than  thofe  of  any.other  compofition  known  to  us; 
Btit  thefe  parables  ahd  profopopcias  arc  diftinpfuifhed  from  plain 
Und  fimplc  fa6ts,  by  figns  fo  confpicuous  and  evident,  that  it  is  im-  , 
po(hble  to  miftake  them. '  If  then,  the  Detd/  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  pcrfonificatiOn  of  human  paflions,  why  do  we  not  find  fonve 
previous  infinuations,  that  his  fable  Majefty  is  no  more  than  a 
figure  of  f^eech  ? 

It  may  feem  a  fair  condufion,  that  irregular  pailiOns  are  cau- 
fes  adequate  to  all  the  bad  effects  we  fee  produced  in  life,  bc- 
caufe  their  exertions  are  fetn  and  felt :  But  the  agents  which 
operate  Upon  them  are  mipefccptible.  Has  DrPrieftley,  however, 
beheld  thefe  paflione  in  their  natural  ftate  ?  Has  he' found  out  a 
thymomiter,  by  which  their  natiye  inflammability  and  energy  may 
be  meafured,  and  found  fufficient,  without  any  acce/fory  direeii- 
on  or  fcA-ce,  to  producc^all  the  plagues  and  mifehiefs,  which  de¬ 
form  the  feene  of  nature?  Till  fnch  an  inftrument  of  fpiritual 
menfnration  be  invented,  the'  do6tor  will  find'  it  hard  to  prove, 
that  preternatural  influences  are  unnecefTary  for  exciting,  conti¬ 
nuing,  or‘  inflaming  the  paflions  to  fuch  a  height  as  nnlay  render 
them  adequate  caufes  of  all  the  moral  evils,  which  we  furvey. 
The  dodor  feems  at  no  lofs  to  allegorife  every' psiflage'  of  ferip- 
ture,  where  the  devil' is  mentioned,  except  one.  Perhaps,  infpi- 
red  with  teuderneft  and  fympathy  for  the  amiable  *  quadrupeds, 
^hofe  cataftrophe  is  related,  he  cannot  contemplate  their  fate 
without  horror,  and  rather  chufes  to  belieVCi  that  the  memory 
of  Aioh  events  as  were  prior  to  the  vocation  of-  St  Matthew  had 
efcaped  the  divine  fpirit,  than  to  admit  of  fa£ls  fo.  (hocking,  upon 
the  word  of  an  evangelift..  We  extremely  approve  the  happy 
expedient  of  admittmg  or  reje<^lng.  infpiration  at  pleafure,  fincei 
by  this  Angle  prerogative,  all  perfons  of  eveiy^  religion,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  denomiiiafion  (the  Devil  himfelf  not*  excepted)  may  be 
«s  good  chriftians  as  Dr  Pricftley.  We. (hall  only  fubmit  to  his 
confideration  one  paffage  which  we. have  not  yet  feen*  alle- 
gorifed,  and  afk  him,  what  were  the  human  paflions  which  dif- 
puted  with  the  angel  Michael  for  the  body  of  .  Mdfes  ?  ahd  why 
the  angel  durft  not  bring  a  railling  accufotiou  againft  thcDa  j  but 
faid,  *  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan  f  ?" 


^  Swine, 


f  See  Jude,  TCfft  y. 
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..  It  IS  now  time  to  bid  the  dodor  good  night,  and  to  wifh  him 
a  long  and  profound  repofe  ;  which  we  do  in  full  conviction, 
that,  though  he  fhould  nevermore  awake,  the  works  of  God  will 
difcover  no  fenfible  chafm. 


Poems y  chiefly  pajioraly  on  feveral  Occajions.  i  zmo.  Dickfon. 

•  *  .  ,  •  • 

TH  E  author  of  tltefe  poems  is  only  feventeen  years  of  age; 

and  he  muft  be  a  rude  critic  indeed,  who  would  judge  of 

them  with  rigour.  We  will  not  alTert  that  they  never  offend  by 

impropriety  of  fentiment  and  inaccuracy  of  diCtion  ;  but  we 

can  fay  that  they  are,  by  no  means,  deftitute  of  merit.  The 

following  fpecimen  from  the  Ode  to  Pity^  is  not  unworthy  of  an 

older  mufe. 

Perchance,  when  glimm’ring  twilight  reigns. 

And  lightly  waves  her  banners  gray, 

Befide  yon  antique’s  rude  remains, 

Where  riv’lets  from  the  green  hill  play; 

Perchance  beneath  yon  fhaggy  rock, 

Befide  yon  gently-tinkling  brook 
You  mufing  fit,  and  penfive  figh 
To  the  ftreamlet  gliding  by  : 

Or  perhaps,  at  evening’s  clofe. 

When  all  is  hufh’d  in  ftill  repofe, 

Doft  thou,  Goddefs  !  oft*unfcen. 

Lightly  wander  o’er  the  green  ? 

Or  fitt’ft  thou  in  the  church-yard  lone. 

Weeping  o’er  a  fculptur’d  ftone. 

For  him,  who  thy  foft  feeling  power  pofTeft, 

For  him,  who  figh’d  at  woe,  now  funk  in  balmy  reft?  . 

The  celebrated  ode  to  Nanihy  Parnhy^  of  infantine  memory, 
feems  to  be  not  unhappily  imitated  in  the  Ode  to  a  child  years 
and  a  half  old.  We  there  find  ‘  the  pretty  moppet  of  a  mufe’  de- 
feribed  with  piClurefque  imagery^  as  ‘  in  airy  ftate’ 

\ 

*  On  the  goffamer  fhe  fails. 

And  her  beamy  temples  crown 
Tufts  of  lighteft  thiftle-down.’ 
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7aa  harwood  on  7imporance  and Intmp?rance» 

Of  Temperance  and  Intemperance :  ^elr  E fells  en  the  ' Body  and  Mind ^ 
and  their  Influence  in  prolonging  or  abbreviating '  Huniah'  life*  By 
Edward  Harwood j  D.-D.  lirho,  London,  Beclcet;  Edinburgh,  Creech, 

This  performance  IS  with  an  excellent  intention;  and 

this  is  the  only  comnflKation  to  which .  it  is  entitled.  The 
'  author  appears  not  to  have,  any  talent  for  reafoning,  and  he 
difplays.ho  elegance  of  cxprelfibh.  He  j>a‘rades  wnth  tliat  futile  decla¬ 
mation,  which  too  often  difgraces  the  pulpit.  In  this  enlightened  pe¬ 
riod,  fomething  better,  and  more  important,  is  exp‘e<5led  from  books. 
Nor  is  this  performance  reprehenhble  only  for  its  innocence  of 
thought,  and  its  exuberance  of  langiia^;  The  vanity  and  petu* 
lance  of  the  writer  are  in  proportion*  to  his  incapacity. 
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SCOTLAND. 

EdINHURGU  POLl  TIC  S. 

On  the  4th  ot  October  current,  came 
on  the  election  of  the  maghtrates  and 
town-council  of  the  city  of  ‘Edinburgh, 
when  the  following  perfbns  were  chofeh. 
James  Stoddart,  Efq,  Lord  Provoft.' 
'Thomas  Elder,  Efq;  ^ 

John  Lothian,  Efq;  /  ^ 

William  Troltcr,  Efq;  \ 

Charles  Innes,  Efq;  .) 

John  Kidi  Efq',  Dean  of  Guild. 

James  Stirling,  Efq;  Treafiirer,  re-elc£fed. 
Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  Old  Provofl. 

John  Srown,  Efq;  "n 

James  Torry,  Efq; ' 

Charles  Wright,  Efq;  Old  Dean  of  Guild. 
John  MofTman,  Efq;  Old  •  Treafurcr  and 
College-treafurcr. 

MtflisAleKanderEfpIin,  -j  Merchant 
David  Forrefter,  f  ^  ,f  ' 
William  Thdmi'oh,  5  CounIcUors. 

Meflfs  Thomas  Herriot,  ">  Trades 
Williath  Jamlefori, .  J  Coimfellbrs. 
Thomas  Simpfbti,  CdtiVccn«rj"«C 
Andrew  Wood,  J 

John  Bonnar,  ”  f  CounciT 

John  Bninton,  ^  Deacons. 

'John  Mafon,  j 

George  Mellis,  ' 

William  Davie, 

David  SUwarty  1 

RoheH  Kinlochy  .  | 

David  iUunfay,'  !  Extraordinary  Coun- 

Orlando  Hart,  f  cil  Deacons. 

William  NifbeC,  j 

Hampden  Bridie ^  I 

Akaander  Dallas,  J 


Merchant 

Counfcllors« 


Extraordinary  Coun¬ 
cil  Deacons. 


James  Torry,  Efq;  Admiral  of  Leith.  * 
George  M‘ Queen,  Efq;  Baron-bailie  of 
’  Portfburgh  and  Potterrow. 

Mr  Alexander  EfpUn,  Captain  of  Orange 
Colours,  ,  . 

Mr  Jamcs'DickfOfli  Kirk-treafhrCr. 

The  elcOion  being  finifhed,  the  magi- 
(Irates  and  council  dined  together  at  Leith. 
After  regaKng  th^ Helves,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  with  an  -‘elegant  dinner,  and  a 
Jufficient  quantity  of  wine,  they  returned 
td  Edinburgh,  and  were  entertained,  at 
the  lodging  of  the  Lord  Provoft;  with  a 
fupper,  and  more  wine.  About  midnight, 
(forne  fay  it  was  only  1 1  o’clock  ;  a  very 
immaterial  circumflancetoa  company  who 
had  been  carouiing  from  dinner),  a  letter, 
which  had  been  written  and  prepared  before 
the  elcOion,' was  produced  and  read  by  the 
Provoft.  This  letter  invited  Sir  Laurence 
Dundas,  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  to  (land 
candidate  for  the  city,  and  promifed  him 
the  fupport  of’ thibir. votes  and  intereft.  ft 
was  then  propofed  by  the  Provoft,  that 
thus  letter  of  invitation  ihould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  (Igned  by  his  jolly  guefts.  He  ima¬ 
ging  that  he  probably  would  never  find 
a  better  opportunity  yor  executing  this  im- 
p^rtant^bunnefs. 

•To  Sir  Laurence  DtUN das,  Bart.- 
Sir,  Edinburgh,  OB,  4.  1774* 
“  WE’  take  the'  earlieft  opportunity, 
“  after  our  election,  to  exprefs  our  enure 
“  approbation  of  -your  conduct,  as  rt^rc- 
*“  fentativedn  Jparliament  for.  this  city; 

and  to  dcfire,  that  you  will  ftand  candi- 
**  date  at  the  enfuing  general  election,  on 
“  which  you  (ball  be  fupported  by  our 
“  votes  and  intereft.  We  have  the  ho- 
**  nour  to  be.  Sir, 

**  mc^  humblercrvants.” 


-P  I  S  T  O  R  T* 

It  wt$  accordingly  figoed  by  the  Lord  eUftion  of  a  monber  to  fcrvc  ia  par- 
-JProvofl,  and  all  th«  counlcljors  preftnt,  liament.  After  a  plot  ha$  been  concert- 
excepting  thofc  patriotic  citizens,  Mr  Ro-  ed,  nothing  can  be  fo  dangerous  as  .delay 
hirt  Kinlocb  and  Mr  David  Stnvart,  who,  in  the  execution.  The  toiagiflratcs,  tbcrc- 
together  wkh  Mr  Hamden  Pridic,  will  fore,  as  they  had  taken  the  earUefi 
make  a  diftinguilhed  figure  in  the  courfe  iunity  of  inrlting  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  to 
of  this  narratite.  be  their  member,  omitted  not  likewife  to 

This  tranfaftion  gave  great  offence  to  embrace  the  earlteft  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  citizens.  Some  regarded  it  as  mean  on  his  ele^on. 

and  diffionourablc  to  invite  any  man,  and  On  Monday  the  loth,  David  Loch  of 
cfpcciall]f  a  man  whofe  principal  qualifica-  '  Ovcr-Carnbic,  Efq;  late  merchant  in 
tion  was  the  fplendor  of  his  riches,  to  Leith,  now  in  Edinburgh,  offered  himfcif 
(land  candidate  for,  the  metropolis  of  as  a  candidate.  In  the  following  letter  to 
Scotland.  Others  confidcred  it  as  not  on-  the  proyoft  and  council,  Mr  Loch  com<^ 
ly  diffionourablc,  but  illegal,  to  fubferibe  an  mends  them  ior  qualities ^  which  e- 
obligation  to  vote  for  a  particular  perfon,  very  good  citizen  fincerely  willies  them  to 
nine  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  be  polLfTed  of. 
ele^ion.  It  was  impoffible  that  the  elec¬ 
tors  Ihould  know  whether  a  more  worthy  “  My  Lord  arfd  Gentlemer{f 
candidate  might  not  offer  his  fervices.  As  “IN  elcding  a  member  to  repref^t 

'  other  two  candidates  did  appear,  the  dec-  this  aniicnt  metropolis,  1  know  you  to  be 
tors  who  had  figned  this  invitation  to  Sir  incapable  of  entertaining  any  other  views 
Laurence  could  not  polObly  make  a  free  ‘  but  what  regard  the  intereji  of  your  coun- 
and  candid  choice.  A  third  dafs  of  the  try  ;  and  it  is  your  reputation  for  honour^ 
inhabitants,  who  knew  the  real  intention  integrity^  and  genuine  pairiotifm,  that  alone 
of  the  manoeuvre,  thought  it  an-  infult  on  emboldens  me  to  make  this  application. 

*  the  city,  and  a  attack  againll  its  li-  Vain,  indeed,  would  have  been  my  at- 
'  berties  .and  privileges.  The  plot  to  not  .  tempt,  if  you,  my  Lord,  and  ' your  truly 

a  few’  feemed  the  effe^  of  ignorance,  bonqurab/e ^couaeWy  had  be.en  aduated  by 
or  of  a  (hallow  policy.  It  was  con- '  thoic  corrupt  motives*  whu  h  fUJgf'dce  loo 
eerted,  it  is  faid,  .by  two  ruling  mem-  many  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  this  king- 
'  bers  of  council, '  with  the  advice  and  dom.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  iie 

■  afljllaoce  of  a  certain  prieft,  who  has"  of  Scotbnd,  that,  in  an  ag^*  of 

long  had  a  violent  attachment  to  politics  perjury^  and  venaUty,  the  city  of  £din- 
ind  city-feaffs.  Some  days  betbre  it  burgh  (fill  retained  its  antient  virfue  and 
was  hatched,  there  was  a  curreut  re-  political  freedom*  Let  it  be  recorded,  that, 

*  port  in  the  city,  that  a  new  candidate  was  in  the  year  1774,  when  corruption  bad  bc- 
'  to  make  his  appearance.  The  two  leaders  ,come  almoB  umverfal^  the  inhabitants  of 

of-  the  council  were  apprchenfivc  of  the  Edinburgh  were  fo  thoroughly  conyinced 
confequences ;  they  had  perhaps  fonie,  of  the  uprightnefs  and  psthRc  Jpirit  of  its 

■  knowledge  of  the  ground  this  new  candidate  magiftrates  and  council,  that  a  man  of  fmall 
was  to  occupy;  they  perhaps  fufpe^ted  the  fortune,  a  tradiog-burgefs  of  the  town,  w^s 
exhibition  of  certain  Utters,  which  might  not  afraid  to  enter  die  lilfs  againlf  a  man 
create  helitation  in  the  minds  even  of  the  of  great  political  intered,  and  poffcHed  o£ 
mod  ignorant  and  tradable  members  of  xcamenfcwealtb, 

council.  Alarmed  by  thefe  apprchcnli-  As  1  have  the  honour  of  a  periqoal 
ons,  the  two  rulers  had  recoqric  to  their  acquaintance  with'  the  whole  clears,  to 
priefily  oracle.  A  figncd  invitation  to  Sir  ufc  any  other  recommendation  than  ihck 
'  Laurence  was  indantly  projected  and  own  unbiq/fed  opinion  of  my  abilities  to 
‘  written.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  ferve  them  in  parliament,  would  be  an  af-' 
was  a  proper  ftafon  to  obtain  an  unani-  fiont  to  tbcir  underjlandings.  You  know, 
mous  fubfeription  ;  and  it  has  been  fu-  that,  for  thefe  thirty  years,  I  have  carried 
fpc£tcd  that  they  -wifely  and  nobly  re-  on  an  exten  live  trade  at  your  port  of  Leith, 
folved,  that  the  feafon  of  intoxication  was  During  fo  long  experience,  1  may,  with- 
thc  mod  eligible.'  The  paper,  according-  out  vanity,  be  allowed  to  have  acquired 
ly,  was  not  exhibited  till  every  man  in  the  fomc  little  knowledge  of  the  trade,  corn- 
company,  excepting  perhaps  the  conduc-  merce,  and  manufafhircs  of  Scxitland, 
tors  of  tne  plot,  was  Incapable  of  a£Hng  or  more  particularly  of  thoic  branches  which 
thinkihg'with  coolnefs  or  deliberatioiv.  .  are  carried  on  in  and  about  this  city.  At 
At  a  meeting  of  council  on  Monday  this  critical  acra,  when  the  prices  of  corn, 
the  leth  of  October,  the  magidraces  and  of  the  other  Decenaries  of  life,  are  fo 
appointed  Thurfday  the  13th  tor  the  high,  and  trade  ?uid  mannfj^rcs  of  eye- 
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.  ry  kind  tre  in  fuch  a  declining  (late,  it  is 
of  the  utmolHmportancc  to  cleft  fuch  rc- 
prefentatives  as  are  well  acquainted  with 
die*(laple  trade  of  their  country,  and  with 
every  thing  which  can  affeft  the  prices  of 
provifions. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  arc  pleafed 
to  give  me  the  honour  of  your  fufTrages,  I 
will  difeover  a  plan,  which  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  reduce  the  price  of  corn  and  every 
other  provilion,  and  incrcafe  the  trade  and 
manufaftures  of  Scotland ;  a  plan  not  built 
upon  a  chimerical  theory,  but  conftrufted 
€fn  fiire  and  permanent  principles.  This 
plan  I  will  enforce  in  parliament. 

“  I  (hall  never  be  afraid  to  deliver  my 
fentiments,  or  to  take  part  in  any  debate 
where  trade  and  commerce  are  the  fub- 
jefts;  and  while  1  abhor  that  licentious 
fpirit,  which  of  late  has  alTumcd  the  name 
.  oi  pat)  notifnif  you  may  reft  aftured,  that  I 
will  never  accept  of  place  or  penfion  with¬ 
out  your  approbation ;  at  the  fame  time,  I 
will  net  wantonly  clog  the  wheels  of  govern¬ 
ment,.  by  voting  againft  the  minifter,  un- 
lefs  1  am  clearly  fatished,  that  the  mea- 
fures  be  wants  to  adopt  are  cftentially 
wrong. 

“  To  thefc  principles  I  (hall  fteadily  ad¬ 
here,  and  (hall  always  advife  niy  conftitu- 
ents  concerning  every  material  article  that 
happens  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  confidera- 
don  of  parliament.  I  am, 

With  the  greateft  refpeft. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  nioft  obedient. 

And  very  humble  femnt, 

David  Loch.** 

On  the  morning  of  Thurfday  the  1 3th, 
the  day  appointed  for  eleftion,  Captain 
James  Francis-Erlkine,  Efq;  of  Forreft, 
declared  himfelf  a  candidate,  by  fending  a 
copy  of  the  following  addrefs  to  every 
'  member  of  council. 

^  “  My  Lord  Provofi  and  Centlemerif 

“  I  W  A  S  in  hopes  that  fome  man  of 
.  more  weight  and  confcqucncc  than  myfclf 
would,  before  this  time,  have  offered  you 
his  fcrvices.  But  the  eleftion  coming  on 
to-morrow,  and  no  perfon  having  appear¬ 
ed  but  Mr  David  Loch  and  your  late  rc- 
^  prcfcntativc,-  the  latter  of  whom  chufes 
you  (hould  folicit  him,  rather  than  that 
he  (hould  (blicit  you ;  1  take  the  liberty  of 
a(king  your  votes  4nd  intereft  on  this  oc- 
'  caHon. 

“  lam  feufible  there  are  many  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  far  better  pretenftons  to  this 
honour  than  I  can  claim ;  and  1  ihould 
never  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  this 
application,  if  any  proper  attempt  had 
been  made  to  rclcue  the  capital  of  Scot¬ 


land  from  the  ignominy  of  being  diftited^ 
to  by  the  agents  of  Sir  Laurence  Dondas. 

If  1  am  judged  worthy  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  truft,  I  (hall  execute  it,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  with  fidelity  and  honour.  The  intc- 
rtft  of  my  country  in  general,  and  of  this 
city  in  particular,  (ball  be  my  only  rule  of 
conduft.  If  any  law  (hould  b^  proposed 
in  the  enfuing  parliament,  affefting  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  you  may  depend  on 
having  the  carlieft  intelligence  of  it  from 
myjelf. 

“  I  will  never  hold  out  offices,  either 
fiiritual  or  civil,  as  bribes  to  others,  for 
committing  a  breach  of  truft  ;  nor  will  I 
put  it  into  the  power  of  any  man  to  accufe 
me  of  a  breach  of  faith,^  It  is  my  firm  o- 
pinion,  that  whoever  is  capable  of  afting 
in  this  manner,  is  totally  unworthy  of  rc- 
prefenting  this  city,  or  indeed  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord  Provoft  and  Genilemeni 

'  Your  mo(t  obedient  » 

And  humble  fervant. 

OH.  IX.  Js.  Fr.  Erskine.” 

The  council,  agreeable  to  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  met  at  one  o’clock,  for  the  purpofe 
of  elefting  a  reprefentative  for  the  city. 
Sir  Laurence  .Dundas  was  immediately 
named  as  a  proper  perfbii.  But  Deacons 
Kinlocb,  Steivart,  and  Pridiey  like  true  and 
uncorrupted  citizens,  entered  a  proteft  a- 
gainft  any  eleftion  that  (hould  be  made  of 
Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  becaule  he  had  dii- 
qualified  himfelf  to  fit  in  parliament,  by 
being  guilty  of  the  grofleft  bribery  and 
corruption.  In  proof  of  this  heavy  charge, 
a  notorial  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  Sir 
Laurence  to  his  doer  and  agent  in  fome  of 
the  late  political  operations  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  produced  along  with  the  proteft. 

COPY  of  the  LETTER. 

“  Arlington-Jireety  %d  May,  1774. 
Sir, 

“  r  Received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Mafterton,  dated  the  X7th  April,  whh 
one  of  your’s  inclofed.  I  notice  what  you 
fay  to  him  concerning  the  Jituation  of  thefe 
towns  ;  he  cannot  (Hr  about  himfelf ;  fo 
you  muft  be  the  more  aHive  in  affifting 
him.  You  muft  not  be  ou  T Bi DD  E  N  at 
any  of  thefe  places ;  but,  where  you  find 
things  necelFary,  do  them.  I  notice  what 
you  fay  of  L.  100  being  lodged  with  Mr 
Brown,  to  diftribute  as  he  thought  heft, 
for  that  Taylor  was  diftributing  the  Indian 
gold,  I  deiire  that  you  will  draw  upon  me 
for  this  hundred,  and  lodge  it  with  Mr 
Brown  ;  and  do  fame  at  inverkeithing,  if 
neceflary^  Can  you  truft  the  Mr  William 
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*  Scotland  you  mention  in  your  letter  ?  If 
you  think  fo,  employ  him  ;  for  I  fee  we 
mull  have  more  than  one  perfon  :  So  find 
out  a  confidential  one,  and  let  him  be  con* 
flantly  going  from  one  town  to  another.  1 
dcfirc.you  will  go,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to 
the  Ferry  ;  give  them  a  good  dinner ;  and, 
if  you  can  fecure  any  wavering  perfon, 
doa*t  come  away  without  doings  coft  what 
^  it  will. '  When  you  are  there,  wait  on 
B^lie  Stewart ;  tell  him,  it  is  uot  Colonel 
Maflerton,  but  it  is  me,  that  is  in  the  qiie- 
'  (lion ;  and  that  I  (hall  take  it  as  a  mod 
particular  favour,  if  he  will  declare  for 
Maderton  as  my  friend.  I  know  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  fo  *,  but  the  fooner  he  does  fo, 
the  better;  and  that  i  (hall,  with  great 
readined,  (Hew  him  every  return  1  can.  1 
have  wrote  the  Colonel,  that  the  two  dea¬ 
cons  of  Dunfermline  mud  be  fecured.  If 
'  they  are  not,  I  dehre  you  will  acquaint  the 
'  Colonel,  that  it  mufl  be  done,  and,  if  ne- 
cedary,  you  will  come  to  him,  and  concert 
'  a  plan  for  doing  it.  I  have  given  him  full 
powers  to  fecure  a  majority  every  where  ; 
fo  pray  confult  with  him  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  and  don't  be  outbidden  any 
where.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

(Signed)  LAU,  DUNDAS*. 

**  P.  S.  Colonel  Maderton  fets  out  this 
’  week  ;  fo  don't  you  lofc  time.  Send  the 
iucloied  by  eaprefs  to  the  Colonel." 

Deacon  Kinloch  being  called  upon,  pro¬ 
duced  the  original  letter.  One  of  the 
members  of  council  aiked  him  how  he 
pme  by  it  ?  He  anfvvercd,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Mr  James-Francis  Erlkine. 
It  was  then  remarked,  by  a  bailie  in  the 
intered  of  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  that  the 
letter  was  not  direfted  to  any  perfon ; 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sir  Laurence  to  any  perfon  connected 
with  the  council,  and  that  therefore  it 
(hould  be  held  as  forged  and  meriting  no  no¬ 
tice.  it  is  obvious,  notwithdanding,  that, 
if  there  appeared  no  evidence  to  any  per^ 
fon  conneaed  with  rlie  council  that  the  let¬ 
ter  was  written  ^  ‘Sir  Laurence  Dundas, 
there  was  yet  fumcient  evidence  of  it  to  c- 
very  other  mortal,  to  every  perfon  whofe 
common  underdanding  was  not  corrupted 

•  As  a  literary  compofition,  this  letter 
will  certainly  attract  notice.  How  elegant 
are  its  periods  !  and  how  polkc  and  cafy 
^he  general  turn  of  the  expreffion  !  How 
worthy  of  a  member  of  the  great  council 
if  the  nation !  •  •  • 
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by  party  ;  nor  has  ever  Sir  Laurence  Dqn- 
das  himfelf  ventured  to  infinuate,  in  the 
mod  didaoc  manner,  that  the  letter  was  a 
forgery.  And  this  is  not  the  only  letter 
the  oppofition  arc  poflefled  of.  They 
have  a  feries  of  letters,  which  we  hear  will 
foon  be  laid  before  the  public,  and  which 
will  open  up  feenes  of  corruption,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
have  difgraced  the  integrity,  and  contami¬ 
nated  the  virtue  of  no  other  age  or  coun¬ 
try. 

By  an  a£f  of  the  ad  of  George  11, 
cap.  14.  it  is  declared,  “  That  every 
perfon  who  alks,  receives,  or  takes  any 
money  or  reward,  by  way  of  gift,-  loan, 
or  otherwife,  or  agrees  or  contradts  for  any 
money,  gift,  office,  employment,  or  other 
reward  whatfoever,  to  give  his  vote,  or  to 
refuie  or  forb^r  to  give  his  vote,  in  any  e- 
ledtion  of  a  member  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
or  who,  by  himielf,  or  any  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  doth,  or  (hall,  by  any  gift 
or  reward,  or  by  any  promife,  agreement, 
or  fecurity  for  any  gift  or  reward,  corrupt, 
or  procure  any  perlbn  to  give  his  vote,  or 
forbear  to  give  his  vote,  in  fuch  clcdHons, 
(hall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the 
fum  of  L.  500  of  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  recovered,  together  with  full 
cods  of  fuit,  by  fuminary  adlion  or  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  court  of  feffion,  or  by 
profecution  before  the  court  of  judiciitfy  ; 
and,  from  and  after  judgment  obtained  a- 
gaind  him  in  fuch  fummary  adtion  or  pro- 
lecution,  or  his  being  otherwife  lawfully 
coiividled  thereof,  lhall  for  ever  be  difabled 
to  vote  in  the  eledtion  of  a  member  to 
ferve  in  parliament,  and  (hall  aifo  be  dif* 
ablcd  to  hold,  exercife,  or  enjoy  any  of¬ 
fice  or  franchife,  to  which  he  then  (hall,  or 
ac  any  time  afterwards  may,  be  entitled, 
as  a  member  of  any  city,  borough,  town- 
corporate,  or  cinque-port,  as  if  he  were 
naturally  dead." 

In  Older  to  prevent  bribery  and  undue 
influence,  it  was  enadted,  by  tne  adt  of  the 
7th  William  ill.  cap.  4.  **  That  no  candi¬ 
date,  after  the  ordering  or  ilfuing  the  writ 
for  eledtion,  (hould,  by  himlclf,  or  by  any 
other  means  for  his  behoof,  give  any  mo¬ 
ney,  meat,  drink,  entertainment  or  provi- 
fion,  to  his  eledtors,  or  promife  to  give  a- 
ny  prefent,  gift,  reward,  or  entertainment, 
cither  to  particular  perfons,  or  to  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  place,  in  order  to 
his  being  eledled ;  and  that  all  perfons  of¬ 
fending  in  that  refpedt  (hould  be  difabled 
and  incapacitated  to  fit  in  parliament  for 
fuch  county,  city,  town,  or  place,  in  con- 
icqucQcc  of  fuch  eledtion/'  ' .  • 
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•  Ichnot  in  vain,  t]bat  Isuvs  have  thus 
been  framed,  a^aind  corruption  and  bri¬ 
bery,’ and  that  the  conOitution  has  free¬ 
dom  for  its  pbjefb.  The  hooie  of  com¬ 
mons^  the  natmal  guardian's  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  will  not  dare  to  receive  a 
member,  againfl  whom  there  arc  proofs  of 
nn  improper  cpndu^t,  *and,of  an  undue  e- 
le^n.  It  is  beyond  their  powers.  When 
fuch  a  ftep  is  taken,  our  government  is  at 
an  end.  It  would  (hake'  the  whole  demo- 
.cracy  of  Great  Britain. 

For  thc'honour  of  the  town-council,  it 
aauft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  letter  crea- 
.  ted  Ibmc  hefitation.  After,  in  vain,  ufing 
«very  art  to  make  the  three  patriotic  dea¬ 
cons  with draw^  their  proceil,  the  council  at 
|aft,  (whether”  from  a  happy  invention  of 
ibme  of  its  own  members,  or  whether  from 
the  fly  faggcjtion  of  fomc  wife  politician 
without  doors,  is  uncertain),  contrived  a 
noUtblc  expedient.  As  Captain  Erfkine 
bad  only  ^thfce  votes,  it  was  privately  a- 
greed,  that  ,flx,  votes  fhould  be  given  for 
Prov^  Smddart,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  counfcllors,  being  twenty-four  in 
number,  Ibould  vote  for  Sir  Laurence,  This 
manoeuvre,  .which  required  the  exer¬ 

tion  of  thc.greateft  political  fagacity!  being 
Settled,  the  eleOion  proceeded,  and  the 
cou^Uors  gave  their  votes  precifcly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  plan  they  had  adopted.  In 
gbis  manner  was  Sir  Laurence  Lundas  c- 
k^ed  member  of  parliament  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh !  The  council  imagined, 
that  this  brilliant  ftroke  would  provide  a- 
gainfl  every  pofllblc  event.  If  Sir  Lau¬ 
rence,  (fay  they),  (hould  be  difqualified, 
upon  the  head  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
cur  own  Provofl  will  be  the  fitting  mem- 
,bcr,  and  Captain  Erflcine,  who  has  given 
us  £o  much  vexation,  will  be  totally  diA 
appointed*^*  Biit  tlie  council  are  now 
ii^fl^ently  convinced,  that,  on  Sir  Lau¬ 
rence's  difqualiflcatioh,  a  new  ele^on  muft 
take  place. 

ik  corrcfporidOTt  obferves,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  tlie  town-council,  in  their  late  e- 
Ic^qn,  has  aflonilhed  every  citizen,  who 
bas  Ijhe  ifmidlefl  regard  to  virtue,  or  the 
.bonqnr  of  his  country.  Unworthy  men, 
be  remarks,  .have  on  Ibme  occaflons, 
been  clewed  members  of  parlia‘roent : 
Their  bad  qualities,  however,  were  ge¬ 
nerally  unknown  to  the  cledors  till 
after  their  choice  was  made.  But,  it  is 
.bdieved,  no  age- can  furuifh  an -exam¬ 
ple  (of  ele^ors  beflowing  their  iuflrages 
upon  a.man  whom  tliey  kn^,  at  the  time, 
to  be  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  IcKcr  was  written  and  fignc4 
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by  Sir  Laurciicc's  own  hand:  His  band, 
writing  was  f^iliar  at  leaf!  to  the  Iraders 
of  the  council.  They  were  fully  fatisfied 
that  both  the  .  letter  and  the  fubfcription' 
w’crc  genuine  and  unfufpicipus ;  yet  litcy 
not  only  Ve-clcOed  him,  but  voted  Mm  the 
thanks  of  the  council  for  his  part  fervicci! 
ill  which  number  they  dpubtlefs  includEd 
his  attention  to  the  mortmain  bill  !  Hence- 
forth,'  conclgdcs  our  correiTpondenr,  let  no 
man  be  aftonijhed  at  the  tranfadions  of  the 
prefent  rulers  of  Edinburgh,  however  ab- 
furd  or  ‘contemptible,  howler  oppreflive 
or  arbitrary. 

The  following  queries  were  fent  us  by 
another  correfpondent :  Why  was  Provoft 
Laurie  abfent  on.,  the  day  of  election  ? 
Was  it  to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  dirty  job? 
V^as  he  apprehenfive  that  a  certain 
path  would  be  adminiflered  to  him  ?  His 
ir'H^ps  he  knew  to  be  fleady  and  wcll- 
inftrufted.  Was  it  biavc  in  a  general  to 
defert  before  the  engagement  ? 

It  was  at  firft  generally  believed,  that, 
in  confcquence  of  the  above  letter  and 
pVoteft,  ^pompromife  w'ould  have  taken 
place  between  Sir  Laurence  and  Captain 
Erfkine.  But  the  animofity  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  it  is  faid,  is  fo  great,  that  every  a-i 
micab^  'meafurc  is  now  thought  to  bfe 
impradlicable.  Sir  Laurence,  in  afpecch 
to  the  council,  is  faid  to  have  thrown  out 
irfiouations  again'fl  the  Captain,  which 
.ould  not  but  make,  a  ftrong  and  a  lading 
in.prdTion  upon  a  man  of  Ipirit. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  letters 
were  procured,  has  given  rife  to  various 
conjectures.  Sir  Laurcncc^s  agent  in- 
fifts,  that  he  was  robbed  of  them  by  one 
of  his  clerks,  who  had  been  bribed  by 
Sir  Laurence's  adverfaries  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  bas,  on  the  contrary,  been  af- 
ferted,  that  the  letters  were  dropt  by 
accident,  and  that  incy  were  found  by 
fomc  friend  to  the  other  party.  Admit¬ 
ting  either  of  thefe  fuppolltloris,  it  can  on¬ 
ly  be  laid  of  Sir  Laurence's  agent,  that 
he  has  been  unfortunate. 

We  arc  informed  by  a  correfpondmt, 
that  in  the  feries  of  letters  in  the  po/Ttffion 
of  Captain  Er/kine,  the  penalties  iiirn-  ci 
by  Sir  Laurence,  for  the  dilTticnt  indid- 
duals  he  has  ordered  to  be  bribca  by  his 
agents,  will  amount  to  the  lum  of 
L.  1 3,^00,  exclufive  of  damages,  and  the 
incapacity  of  holding  any  office  or  frau- 
chife. 

Among  other  inflances  of  corrqpUon, 
it  is  laid,  that  one  Robert  Scotland  mer¬ 
chant  in  Dunfermline,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Colonel  Campbell  as  bis  a- 
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jent  in  the  borough  of  Dunfermline, 
was  offered  by  fbme  of  Colonel  Mafler- 
ton's  doers  in  that  town,  <loo  guineas  to 
himfcif,  and  the  fiHl  vacant  church  in  E- 
dinburgh  lo  bis  brother,  now  minifler  of 
the  gorpel.at  Wcftcrkirk,  as  a  reward  for 
betraying  Cdi  Campbell.  Mr  Scotland 
his  pofitively  denied,  in  the  news  papers, 
that  he  ever  received  cither  money,  or  a 
promiie  of  any  reward  whatever  from 
Col.  Mafterton,  »  or  any  other  perfbn. 
He  even  aflerts,  that  he  never  foiicited  or 
canvafl^  upon  any  other  intered  than 
that  of  Coh  Campion.  An  anfwcr  was 
publifhed  in  a  fucceeding  paper,  alledging, 
that  Scotland  had  feduced  his  own  tather 
to  break  faith  with  CoL  Campbell  j  tfat 
he  had  made  Hmilar  attempts  upon  feve- 
ral  otiicrs  in  the  town  of  Dunfermline ; 
and  that  the  oppofite  party  were  in  pof- 
fedion  of  a  letter  iro»n  Col  Mafterton  to 
Alexander  Hart,  ordering  him  to  pay  the 
above  fntn  to  Scodand. 

One  Fergufon,  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
imagining  that  CoL  Mafterton  would  wil- 
lingTy  "give  a  cotifiderable  fum  for  any* 
authentic  example  of  bribery  in  his  oppo¬ 
nent  Col.  Campbell,  offered  to  produce  a 
bond  or  bill  for  two  hundred  pounds,  as 
a  rev.'ard  to  Deacon  GiUron  of  inverkeith- 
ing,  for  nis  vote  and  interelf  in  that  bo¬ 
rough,-  and  allcdgcd  that  it  was  figncd  by 
Col.  Campbell.  CoL  Mafterton,  it  is 
faiu,  over-anxious  to  balance  Sir  Emi- 
Ttncc' 9  Utters y  gave  Fergnfon  xo  guineas 
as  an  earneff,  and  depofited  L,  500  more 
for  hif  ufe,  in  calc  the  original  bond  (hould 
be  found  to  be  authentic.  But  CoL  Camp¬ 
bell  upon  hearing  of  ibis  affair,  and 
knowing  liio  bond  to  be  a  forgery,  ap-  ' 
plied  to  the  fhcTiff,  who,  after  examining' 
Ecrgulon,  commuted  Jii**'  f®  prHbn  as  a 
forgci,  on  the  xift  inftant.  Next- day, 
However,  he  found  means  to  cfcape  from 
prifon  ;  but  was  eably  difeovered  and  re¬ 
committed  on  the  x5th.  Ferguion  has 
been  examined,  and  fteps  have  been  taken 
to  difeover  his  accomplices. 

Wiicn  A— b — b-^  D— kc  of  Arg — Ic 
directed  the  affairs  oi>  Scotland,  he  was 
particularly  careful,  that  its  metropolis 
fhould  be  under  able  'managemttii  He 
well  Knew,  that'  power  is  ever  followed 
by  envy  ;  and  that  the  impopnlarity  and 
ihiblencc  of  us  provofts  or  governors, 
would  ^ate  and  annihilate  his  influence. 
.He  avoh^d  anxtovifly  the  promotion  of 
thole  unhappy  men,  who  are  devoured 
with  fpieeh  and 'pecvilhnefs,  and  whofc 
tongues  are  fcalping-knives,  which  unco- 
^r,  will)  torture,  the  wcakncflcs  of  friends 


and  foes.  He  wifbed,  that  the  firvanCSy 
in  "whom  he  chiefly  edrifided,  fhonld  huTe 
adjdrefs,  infinuation,  aflability,  and  parts. 
He  defired  not  that  they  fhould  be  (^k>iis 
by  their  arrogance,  contemptible  by  their 
incapacity  and  meannefs,  and  fofpicions 
from  their  duplicity.  He  defired  not,  that 
they  Ihould  wantonly  add  contumely  to 
opprefilon ;  that  they  fhonld  confidcr  their 
own  intereft  as  incompatible  with  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  that  they  ihould  ftu- 
dioufly  feck  opportunities  to  infult,  threa¬ 
ten,  and  terrify  them  ;  and  that  they 
fhould  make  it  their  cliief  care  to  reduce 
them  to  poverty  and  infignificancc.  He  de¬ 
fired  not,  that  they  fhould  dri-/c  them  like 
beads,  but  that  they  (hould  govern  them 
like  men. 

Reflections,  Political’ and  Mo- 
.RAL,  by  an  Eminent  Divine  of  the 
.  city  of  Edinburgh. 

See  a  fermon,  entitled,  ‘  The  wicked 
Life,  and  fatal  but  defenied  Death  ‘ 
of  Haman,  Ahafucrus’s  prime  Mi- 
niftcr.*  And  a  Difeourfb  by  the  lame 
hand,  entitled,  ‘  Heathens  profcfBng 
Judaifm,  when  the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell 
upon  them.* 

‘  Obferve  the  melancholy  fituationof  af¬ 
fairs  ;  the  righteous  out  of  court,-  thd  wicked 
bearing  rule,  and  the  people  mouriung* 
There  is  nothing  more  fatal  toaekyj 
than  a.  bad  man  at  the  head  of  affairi.  • 
Every  city  is  exalted  by  the  blcflitlg  of 
the  upright,  but  overthrown  by  the  mouth' 
of  the  wicked. 

Put  no  confidence  in  unfaithful  men  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  or  in  the  fcornful,  who 
bring  the  city  into  a  fnare. 

The  governors  of  the  people  ought  to 
be  men  of  known  abilities,  whole  endow-' 
meuts  will  lupport  the  credit,  and  maintain- 
the  honour  of  their  offices  ;  men  of  untmnt- 
e'd  virtue  and  gobdnefs,  fearers  of  God^ 
whofe  fhining  rcugious  charader  (hall  dif- 
fufe  its  happy  influence  every  where  a- 
round  them  ;  men  of  truth,  unpraOifed  in 
the  arts  of  deceit,  to  whom  the  eternal 
law  of  righteoufntfs  is  a  cOndantrule; 
7nen  who  hate  covetoiifne/s,  who  defpife  the 
gain  of  opprejpon,  and  (hake  their  hands 
Irom  holding  bribes  \  men  remarkable  in 
their  tribes  tor  their  generous  and  £Jinie^ 
rejied  conduct  Arid,  in  fine,  men  ot  pru¬ 
dence  and  ability,  who  will  manage  the  af¬ 
fairs  commitfcd  to  their  tnifl  with  beco- 
miagfweetnefs  and  due  moderation. 

A  good  man  will  not  raife  himfcif  on 
the  ruins  ot  his  benefadlor,  or  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  nor  will  amal's  wealth  at  the  cjsr 
pence  of  his  integrity. 
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The  fall  of  a  gOTcrnor  or  ruler  takes 
date  from  the  time  of  his  opprefliog  the 
people. 

.To  a  city  under  oppreflion,  deUverance 
and  enlargment  (hall  come  from  other  pla¬ 
ces  *  ;  and  the  weapons  of  its  enemies  will 
be  turned  againft  themfelves. 

The  interpofition  of  heaven  will  ever, 
concur  to  protc£t  the  righteousy  to  catch 
the  wicked  in  his  own  Jnare^  and  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  good  and  juft  in  a  ftedfaft  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  public  intereft,  in  times  of  the 
greateft  danger. 

'May  there  come  a  time  when  this  city 
iball  be  honoured  with  magidrates  and  re- 
prefentatives,  in  whofe  eyes  felf-feeking 
placemen  (hall  be  defpired ;  who  "will plead 
the  caufe  of  an  injured  people,  and  whom 
nor  hopes  nor  fears  will  make  ferve  the 
times.  • 

The  miniders  of  righteoufnefs  ought 
not  to  be  filent  witnefTes  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruptiony  perjuries  and  wickednefs. 

.  *Tis  no  doubt  infinitely  below  the  fer- 
•vant  of  Chrid  to  become  the  fervant  or 
tool  of  a  party ;  unbecoming  the  facred 
place  where  he  miniders,  to  entertain  his 
hearers  with  railing  accufations  :  But,  me- 
thinks,  faithfulnel's  to  God,  his  king,  and 
his  country,  obliges  him  to  cry  aloud  and 
/pare  noty  when  attempts  are  made,  from 
vybatfoever  quarter,  to  wred  from  us  any 
of  ofir.  valuable  privileges. 

Men  whom  no  favours  can  oblige, 
whom  no  principles  of  judice  and  equity 
can  influence,  whom  neither  reafon  nor^ 
religion  can  gain,  arc  broken  reedSy  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  they  will  certainly  go  into  his 
nand  and  pierce  him. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  we  arc  fcldom 
in  greater  hazard  than  when  in  the  houfe 
of  pretended  friends y  and  that  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  there  are  by  far  the  mod  dange¬ 
rous.  A  viper  lurking  in  one's  bofom 
has  immediate  accefs  to  prey  upon  his  vi¬ 
tals,  and,  if  not  indantly  pluckt  out,  will 
foon  fuck  ,the  very  heart’s  blood.  An  o- 
pen  enemy  warns  you  of  his  approach, 
that  you  may  prepare  for  the  attack  ;  but 
a  Jecrct  traitor  reaches  a  deadly  blow  while 
you  fufpe^l  no  harm,  or,  Judas-WV^ty  be¬ 
trays  you  into  the  hands  of  murderers  with 
a  kifs. 

A  corrupt  citizen  at  the  head  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  gives.a  jud'furpicion  of  bis  adbeiates. 
The ftie  in  the  A  TP OTiiECAKY*s  ointment 
ipoils  the  favour  of  the  whole.” 

On  Wednefday  the  a<Sth,  the  towm- 
council  appointed  Dr  Andrew  Duncan  to 
teach  the  theory  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfi- 

•  Docs  the  author  mean  from  Clack- 
mannanlhlrc  or  fitirlingfhirc? 


T  s,  &c. 

ty  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  abfence  of  Df 
Monro-Drummond ;  they  at  the  fame  ’ 
time  appointed  Mr  John  Bruce  to  teach 
the  moral  philofophy  clafs,  in  the  ab¬ 
fence  of  Dr  Fergufon. 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  x6.  At  London,  George  Demp- 
der,  Efq;  member  of  parliament  for  St 
Andrew’s,  &c.  to  Mifs  Rofc  Fleming, 
fider  of  George  Fleming,  Efq;  of  Cald- 
cotehall,  Warwickfhire. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Patrick  Maitland,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countefs-Dowager  of  Rothes, 

Oil:.  1 7.  At  Annsfield,  Lord  Cochrane, 
elded  fbn  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  to 
Mifs  Anne  Gilchrid,  daughter  of  Captain 
James  Gilchrid  of  the  navy. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept.  a8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Col- 
quhouu  of  Lufs,  of  a  fun. 

Oil.  5.  At  London,  the  Countefs  of 
Dartmouth,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Drydcn,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS.. 

Sept.  7.  In  his  pafTage  from  Jamaica, 
Mr  James  Cullen,  fbn  of  Dr  Cullen,  pro- 
fedbr  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  E- 
dinburgh. 

Sept.  XI.  At  Rome,  his  Holinefs  Pope 
Clement  the  XIV.  His  name  was  Francis 
Laurentius  Ganganelli.  He  was  born 
Oilober  xi.  1705,  and  elcited  pope  May 
ip.  17/J9. 

Sept.  xp.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Swinton 
of  Swinton,  Efq;  ' 

Oil.  3.  At  ditto,  Mrs  Stuart  of  Ayfeogg. 

XX.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  73.  George 
Frafer,  Efq;  deputy-auditor  of  excife. 

ip.  At  ditto,  Mr  Archibald  Buchan 
writer. 

X4.  At  Bothwel-cadle^  her  Grace  the 
Duchefs  of  Douglas. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Seilion  VII.  of  the  Aktiquities 
of  Stirlingshire  is  received. 

A  feries  of  papers*  concerning  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  tbc  Prefs,  with  accounts  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  taken  to  fup- 
prefs  it  in  Scotland,  have  come  to  hand. 

The  Dialogue  between  the  Great  Bell 
of  St  Giles,  and  John  Knox's  Pulpit, 
will  be  given  in  our  next. 

A  Paper  on  the  Repairing  of  High¬ 
ways,  fubferibed  W.  Weathercodi  is  under 
confidcration. 

A  Vindication  of  Dr  Oswald  from 
the  afperfions  thrown  on  his  charafler  by 
Dr  Priestley,  in  our  next.t 

A  Song  by  EpwiN  in  our  next. 

Others  papers  arc  under  confidcration* 


) 


